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E was perhaps eleven, and 
he made his request with 
elaborate carelessness. “Gimme 
a ticket to Texas.” 
“Where to in Texas?” the 
ticket seller asked smiling. 
“Oh, anywhere in Texas.” 
“Half fare to Texas,” he was 
informed with mock gravity, 
‘will cost you $35.” 
The young man produced a 


roll of bills. 


Later, under the kindly but 
firm questioning of station au- 


thorities, he confessed that he t 


had taken French leave from 
home after scraping together enough 
cash to get to Texas. He was, he said, 
going to fight Indians. 
He, with the money, was returned 
to his parents. 
* * 
An elderly Quaker woman must re- 
turn to Iowa to be with a sick daugh- 
ter. Yet who will meet her nephew 
from Finland who speaks no English 
and is even now on the high seas 
The ticket agent solves her dif- 
ficulty. 
2 ok Ke 
A sick child who must be given spe- 
cial accommodations. A mother who 


wants to send money and a ticket to 
her runaway son. 


UNDREDS of such cases come 

to the ticket agent’s office on 

the floor of the Pennsylvania Station 

in New York. Day after day such 

emergencies are met and woven into 

the smooth operation of a station 

through which 150,000 travelers pass 
dally: 

But this is only one phase of the 
varied and complex work of the ticket 
agents and ticket sellers. 

They must be ever alert to handle 
accurately and speedily the largest 








The ticket agent had been a boy 
himself. He understood—too well, 
from the stand point of this young 
adventurer ! 


volume of ticket sales and Pullman 
reservations made at any railroad 
station in the world—ready at all 
times to call into play knowledge of 
transportation facilities to the four 
corners of the globe and to make sug- 
gestions that save the traveling public 
thousands of dollars every year. 

Such men must be travel experts 
as well as diplomats of unusual tact 
and discernment. 

They are. With them Pennsylvania 
service starts—with them begins the 
smooth, colossal operation which 
never loses sight of its chief aim—to 
get the traveling public through 
swiftly, safely and on time—and yet 
does not forget to be human, cour- 
teous, helpful. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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do 145 machine tool 


manufacturers 
use SKF bearings 


as standard 
equipment e 


Because 


nothing is apt to 
cost so much as 
a bearing that 


cost so little ! 


IKF 


Ball Bearings .»~ _ Roller Bearings 





It costs more to replace a poor bearing than to 
buy the best that 30S ever produced. SIF 


“on a bearing, like the sterling mark on silver, 


represents a definite standard of quality, and 
you can depend on one just as surely as you 
can depend upon the other. > > > 


&KF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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How the worma/ risk 
in sound investment 1s 


minimized to-day 
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ITH the most careful selection, there still re- 

mains a normal risk in investment—that which 
inheres in all human affairs. It must be recognized, 
but it need not deter from sound investment any 
more than the normal risks of everyday life discour- 
age living. The investor should distinguish between 
normal and abnormal risks, avoiding the latter and 
realizing that modern safeguards protect him from 
the former, as never before. 

Business to-day knows more about itself, about costs and 
markets. Advertising is employed to sustain demand; re- 
search to improve output; mass production to lower cost. 
Accounting methods have been greatly improved. Financing 
has been put on a more scientific basis. Trustworthy infor- 
mation is quickly available. There is greater legal protection. 

Asa further safeguard tothe investor’s interests stands the 
competent investment house. Its analysis of the assets and 
prospects of the borrower is searching and scientific. No 
less keen is its study of the investor’s situation, to make 
sure he selects those securities best fitted to his needs. Un- 
der its guidance the wise investor puts most of his funds in 
bonds to have the utmost security. Even then, he diversifies 
to spread further the normal risk. Thus securely supported, 
he invests steadily as funds are available, with well assured 


confidence in the soundness of his position, 


Our booklet,“ Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy,” gives 
practical advice concerning the selection of various types of bonds and 
their proper diversification — helpful to those who are interested in 
improving their knowledge of bond investment. Write for booklet TM-48 


Every Thursday Evening 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. Radio Programs 


combine musical entertainment of distinguished character 
with interesting discussions on the subject of sound investment 


9:00 P. M. Central Standard Time 10:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
over the Red Network and associated stations 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 201 S. La Salle St. NEW YORK 35 Wall St. 


PHILADELPHIA 111 S, Fifteenth St, DETROIT 601 Griswold St. CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave, 
ST. LOUIS 319 N. Fourth St. BOSTON 85 Devonshire St. PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave, 


MILWAUKEE 425 E. Water St. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., §. 
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Like Hoover 
Sirs: 

. . . Your elucidation of Hoover and “Hoover- 
ism” |Time, March 26] was the clearest thing 
we have had yet. We recently had a city elec- 
tion in Seattle. A successful business man, un- 
known in politics, opposed by every newspaper 
and every political agency in the city, won out 
by the most sweeping majority in the history of 
Seattle. Like Hoover, he was a “rotten” talker: 
knew nothing about politics, but the people were 
willing to judge him by his accomplishments and 
looked with scorn upon the scathing efforts of 
the political agencies that sought his defeat. . . . 

As the national election approaches, it might 
be well for us to don our gas masks and read 
Time. And by the way, Time, within twenty 
years, Seattle will be the largest city in the 
United States. Put a check mark after that 


statement. 
R. B. Hoyt 
Seattle, Wash. 


No Dealer 
Sirs: 

In your otherwise admirable write-up of Hoov- 
er as the “The Beaver Man” in March 26 issue, 
there is, I believe, one startling misstatement. 
You say, ‘He is a very, very bad public speaker.” 

Now I have a more than passing acquaintance, 
both with public speaking .n general and with 
Hoover’s public speaking in particular, and, al- 
though it is true that the Secretary of Com- 
merce is no spell-binder, no dealer in mellifluous 
mouthing, he is none-the-less a straightforward, 
direct, matter-of-fact speaker, who never talks 
unless he has something to say and who, when 
he has, says it in language that no one can fail 
to understand. His delivery and voice have both 
improved in recent years and still leave much to 
be desired. They are certainly far from being so 
poor, however, as to justify your superlative 
“very, very bad.” 

Francis A. THOMSON 
Dean, School of Mines 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 








Burst 
Sirs: 

. Senator Heflin ‘‘makes” almost every is- 
sue of your magazine, and in every issue his 
name is invariably written with the phrase “ 
who mortally hates and fears the Roman Pope.” 
Sometimes you do it twice or thrice in a single 
issue. If I see it again, I’ll scream. No one 
hates the Roman Pope more than I do, but this 
constant repetition is getting nerve-wrecking. If 
you must explain this not wholly unique hobby 
of Senator Heflin’s, whenever you write his name, 
for God’s sake sit down and compose fifty or 
more variations of the phrase “. . . who mor- 
tally (1 can’t bear to write it) .. .” and then 
schedule them for successive mentions of Heflin’s 
name. 

Now that I’ve said what I have, I feel like 
apologizing for making such a big splash about 
such a little thing, but I hope to be helpful to 
TimE, as well as to myself in letting out this 
(A A TTT NN re RS 


Time, published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Circulation 
Office, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. Mar- 
tin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Eliza- 
beth Armstrong, Niven Busch, Noel F Busch, 
John Farrar, Peter Mathews, Lin Segal, Allene 
Talmey, Peter Vischer, S. J. Woolf. 

Subscription rate, one year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. Correspond- 
ence pertaining to subscriptions and changes of 
address should be sent to Roy E. Larsen, Cir- 
culation Manager, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. For advertising rates address Robert 
L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan. 21, 1925, 
at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 
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criticism before it became so inflated in me that 
I blew up and burst. Thank you for your in- 


dulgence. 
R. W. GRAHAM - 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

—aas 
Because Dawes 
Sirs: 

There is no charge for this. If you care to 
reprint it you have my permission to do so. 
I am sure the American people believe in fair 
play. 

This is what really happened on the Eight- 
eenth of April, in 1775: 

Tue Lone Nicut Rive or WittiAm Dawes 
: by John C. Wright 
There isn’t a question but Longfellow’s pen 
Created a classical masterpiece when 
He gave us the poem so pleasing to hear 
Of the famous achievement of Paul Revere; 
And yet it’s a target for critics because 
He never made mention of William Dawes, 
Who started from Boston an hour before 
And out-rode the other by two miles or more. 
Dawes didn’t have signals to give him a start-- 
The Patriot Warren just bade him depart; 

But not by mere chance was he chosen to go-- 

He excelled as a horseman, and the Chronicles 
show 

He pummelled a Briton for slurring his bride 

So Warren knew Dawes was a man for the ride. 

From the start of his journey far into the morn 

He rode like a wraith for the nation new-born; 

He wakened the people and covered the ground, 

And his horse on.the roadway made just as much 
sound 

As the man’s who rode bravely by Middlesex 
farm... 

Note: Dawes left Boston through Boston 
Neck, on the South; Revere rode from the North. 
Both were headed for Concord, where the Ameri- 
can supplies were stored. Neither reached that 
objective. They were intercepted by British 
patrols at Lexington. However, they gave the 
alarm that was to arouse the world, to Samuel 
Prescott, a young doctor, who carried it on to 
Concord.—From Chronicles of the time. 

JoHN C. WRIGHT 


Lansing, Mich. 
© 








Glorious Thought 


Sirs: 

I thrill—I positively thrill at the suggestion 
of Subscriber Sidney Henderson (Time, April 9) 
that President Coolidge should fly with Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh! 

What a glorious thought! Our great-souled 
President aloft in space with the Lone 
Eagle... . 

Of course he should do it—he must! If other 
Time readers will join me I will undertake to 
start a petition—signed by women only—which 
would eventually be presented to Mrs. Coolidge, 
asking her to ask the President to fly with Lind- 
bergh. 

I think that such a method would be approved 
by everyone, even by those who believe that a 
man has no right to fly without the consent of 
his wife. 

Mrs. Roy L. FILLMORE 

New York, N. Y. 

Sirs: 
. “Coolidge & Lindbergh” appeared on p. 
2, Time, April 9. 

The signer, Sidney Henderson, has evidently 
forgotten that Mr. Roosevelt refused to ride in 
an automobile when they first came out and 
said he felt much safer riding behind horses. As 
nearly as I can remember he did not make use 
of an automobile until after the Spanish American 
War. 

ELLA ForBES 

Chicago, Ill. 

_Mr. Roosevelt rode in a U. S. automo- 
bile in 1900; he was sufficiently coura- 
geous.— Ep. 


Sirs: 

Just because Sidney Henderson [Time, April 
9] is all up in the air about aviation is no reason 
President Coolidge should go up in the air, too. 
If I read vox populus aright, Mr. Coolidge would 
not make himself popular by flying, with Lind- 
bergh or anyone else. He would have to put on 
a flying suit, you know, and just remember how 
people talked when he tried to be friendly to 
the West and wore a cowboy suit. Those brown 
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You can enjoy 
the convenience 
of an electric 
coffie percola- 
tor for about the 
cost of two or 
three hooks and 
eyes. 


ge 


. wv 
Isn’t it worth a f 


few hooks and eyes? 


| Apcribgepnialay the magic force 
that turns the humming 
wheels of industry, steps right 
up onto your table. 

Tamed by appliances, the cur- 
rent furnished by your power and 
light company quickly makes 
your coffee, fries your eggs, 
toasts your bread. 

Through these and many other 
electrical servants, an important 
sinew of industry is thus adapted 
to the home—to the conveni- 
ence and efficiency of the busy 
housewife. 

The wonder is that electricity 
‘an do so much. The wonder, 
too, is that it costs so little. To 
get the utmost out of this re- 
liable service, you must see that 
your house is adequately wired, 
with outlets and switches placed * 
conveniently in every room. 
And the man to do that job is 
a reliable electrical contractor. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 
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in the 
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Executive Offices: 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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Meet Mr. Oyster --- 


AND, by the way, take him with a grain of 
salt, or perhaps a little horseradish. His home 
is not ideal, although he is quite attached to it 
and spends most of his time in bed. The fact 
is—his mother has just eaten 999,999 of his 
brothers and sisters. It’s a quaint custom among 
oysters. 

“I am consumed with joy,’’ said Mr. Oyster 
over the radio, ‘‘although I am handicapped by 
not having any head. [ shan’t stay long as 
that calendar shows an ‘R’ in this month, and 
health demands that I make myself scarce. If 
oysters keep out of sight those ‘R’ months, 
they can live to be a hundred. Perhaps that 
last stew you ate made you suspect it. I wish 
I weren't so popular. Thirteen million bushels 
of my relatives were booked for personal ap- 
pearances last year. They never came back.”’ 


Other Well Known Speakers 
Mr. Oyster’s radio evening was informative, 
humorous and as popular with the young people 
as the older ones. Everything he stated was a 
fact—found in THE WORLD BOOK—the 10- 
volume reference set children love to use. 


Get the Programs 


You’ve Missed 


Every night these 
thought-provoking 
questions come over the 
radio, ““Why doesn’t a 
Chinaman use a fish- 
pole?’’ ‘‘Why doesn't a 
crocodile need a tooth- 
It’s become a 
ascinating game. Thou- 
sands of people have 
written into the radio 
Station suggesting new 
teasers—asking for 
copies of the old ones 


*THE WORLD BOOK, 
from which these ques- 
tions and answers are 
taken, is the preferred 
reference set today in 
tens of thousands of 
American schools. It 
is warm, human and 
readable—excelling for 
quick reference and plain 


language, completely il- 
lustrated with pictures, 
maps, charts, graphs and ty ee 
outlines. Its authentic, eed 


newsy articles are writ- 
ten by authorities on 
every topic within the 
range of human knowl- 
edge. It is **first aid” 
for parents with in- 
quisitive children. 





Why don’t you suggest, on the coupon below, 
the best stickler you can think up. Let your 
friends start thinking, too—and we'll send you a 
copy of our booklet, “‘1oo Radio Questions and 
Answers,’’ for ideas. Find out when and from 
what station you can get these delightful talks 
by Mr. Oyster and his distinguished friends. 
Send the coupon today. 


W. F. Quarrie & Co., Chicago 


The 
WORLD BOOK 


FREE—«10 Radio Questions and Answers’ 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO., 

Dept. 24, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Yes, I am rather puzzled about **When Calico Dresses Explode?” 
and ‘*Where Do Blind Fish Live?”’ Send me the booklet **100 
Radio Questions and Answers’ so I may have the answer to 
these, and your other prize winning questions. 


ee 
Address. . . 
My best stickler 


Iam now getting your programs from ...........+..+.+-(Station) 





overalls that aviators wear are the most humili- 
ating clothes in the world, unless you happen to 
be an airman yourself. Imagine having to dress 
up as a sailor to ride on a steamship or as an 
engineer to ride in a railroad train. When avia- 
tion gets to the point where we can step into 
planes the way we do into trolley cars and sub- 
ways, then it will be time enough for the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America to go flying. 
Then he can leave on his frock coat, silk hat 
and walking stick, in case he is really going 
somewhere which the President should be doing 
in an airplane rather than just performing a 


“stunt.” 
J. F. Bassett 
Boston, Mass. 


rs 
— 





Bromide & Bromidiom 


Sirs: 

May I suggest that Time is in error on p. 40 
oi the issue of April 2. That page carries a foot- 
note which opines “A bromide is any expression 
that has been used enough to become nauseating,” 
following with examples. This is too important 
a matter for Time to bungle. The bromide is 
the person using expressions of this nature. The 
expression itself is known as a bromidiom. The 
authority for this is Mr. G. Burgess, author of 
the brochure “Are You A Bromide?” wherein 
both expressions originally saw the light. 

L. E. Firtu 

New York, N. Y. 


a 
Lobbyist 


Sirs: 

Time published, in its issue of March 26, a 
very readable review of the circumstances affect- 
ing the resignation of Commissioner Costigan. 
No comment that I have read has been more 
intelligent or interesting. ‘ 

There is one paragraph, however, that fails 
to show the discrimination revealed in the article 
as a whole. You say: 

“Mr. Costigan began calling Mr. Marvin a 
‘lobbyist’ when the latter was first appointed by 
President Harding. And Mr. Marvin was a 
lobbyist in Washington, for the wool trade. 
That is why President Harding. appointed him.” 

It is quite well known that at the time of 
my appointment by President Harding I was 
secretary of the Home Market Club* and that I 
had advocated, for years, protection as the policy 
best suited to diversified industrial development 
in the United States. The advocacy of a national 
policy in The Protectionist, a magazine of 
which I was the editor, in the press, and in re- 
marks before the Committee on Ways and Means 
in 1913, does not necessarily entitle a man to 
the designation of “lobbyist.” 

Lobbying is generally supposed to be an at- 
tempt to influence the votes of members of a 
legislative body. Broadly speaking, every mag- 
azine article dealing with a public question, 
every editorial, sermon, or speech that discusses 
a legislative measure and expresses views with 
respect to the principle involved in the proposed 
legislation or the method adopted to put the 
principle into effect, is an endeavor “to influence 
legislation.” But the special work of a lobbyist 
is generally supposed to be to exert influence by 
secret methods and for special compensation. 
Apparently, you refer to this aspect of the matter 
when you say, “And Mr. Marvin was a lobbyist 
in Washington, for the wool trade.” I have 
never been a “lobbyist” in Washington for the 
wool trade, or for any other trade, and have 
never received one dollar in compensation for 
representing any manufacturer or group of manu- 
facturers in Washington or elsewhere. 

Tuomas O. Marvin 

United States Tariff Commission 

Washington, D. C. 


Misinformed as to the nature of the 
Home Market Club, Time apologizes for 
identifying Mr. Marvin specially with the 
wool trade. As to his being a “lobbyist,” 


*“A corporation, organized under the laws of 
Massachusetts, to promote the cause of protec- 
tion to American industries and other sound 
ideas in political science. . . . An economic, not 
a political, organization . . . not interested in 
any special group of manufacturers’—(From a 
letter from Mr. Marvin to Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas, April 7, 1924). 


(Continued on p. 28) 


Diet 
exercise 
sleep 


so regulated that two 
weeks will make 


you over 





, eee Ask any one of 
thousands of America’s busi- 
ness and social leaders—or your 
own physician—to tell you the 
story of The Glen Springs. 

For here, high above Lake Seneca 
amid acres of fragrant pines, are 
the radio-active mineral waters, 
the natural calcium chloride brine 
baths that have made this beautiful 
Spa famous as the American Nau- 
heim. And here, with specialists 
to plan rest, exercise and diet, two 
weeks can literally make over the 
human machine! 

Golf on one of the finest courses 
in the State—a delicious cuisine 
supplied from our own dairy and 
poultry farms—music, dancing, a 
social life distinctive yet unassum- 
ing. The baths and other treat- 
ments are especially suitable for 
heart, circulatory, kidney, nutri- 
tional and nervous disorders, rheu- 
matism, gout, and obesity. 

Booklets by addressing Wm. M. 
Leffingwell, President, Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. 


GLEN SPRINGS 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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where $20,000 BECOMES @ 
$10,000 


No one need fail to acquire a most substantial estate kg 





. 
T 6%, $20,000 grows to $40,000 
Yyié, in 12 years. It is, therefore, apparent what can be 
by , accomplished with a guided investment plan that is 
dt ie » sound and productive, even if only slightly above the 





‘average. Sums as low as $5,000 or $10,000 can be 
turned into most substantial capital amounts in a 

Y) » surprisingly short time. For example, if the rate of 
Pe ,, return is increased but 2% it cuts down by 25% the 
¥’* time in which money doubles itself. Carry on this 
ia thought ... further increase the rate of return 
and it can be increased considerably further under 

iif ‘skilled supervision, as records extending over the past 
‘quarter century show. Capital amounts of from 
e ? $10,000 to $100,000 and up can be made continuously 
2 “ ‘and actively productive far beyond the usual degree. 


Se yy What can be Done... . and Why 


Te Audits of results from Brookmire’s specific recom- 
gait mendations show what idle dollars can be made to 
do; increases of many thousands in capital are 
¢ secured ina fraction of a man’s productive years, for 
£° his future retirement or present luxuries. This is 
‘ true consistently, not simply in the big ‘‘bull 
yi market years” and it is true for all types of 
fe: investors. The reason is that any intelligent indi- 
avs? vidual can act profitably on clear, authoritative 
Wes"; , advice from an unbiased source. This advice is fre- 
Werk quent and timely, and it is available both through 
ig printed bulletins and personal attention to indi- 
Ae vidual problems, whenever required or at any time 
4A it is asked. 


i" The Brookmire staff is constantly unearthing 
\f* growing investment opportunities in companies whose 
}x#;. Progress is faster than is the increasing prosperity 
“y of American industry as a whole. The Brookmire 
Hys..« purpose, in fact, is just that: to select securities that 
ws *. Show steady appreciation, that provide a better- 
i than-average income and that do these things with 
4: safety. This does not sound spectacular, and it is not. 
Mi i.: Steady appreciation over the years, year after year, 





BRO OKMIR E 
ECONOMIC SERVICE 


An organization — national in scope — whose business 
is to provide investment counsel to individuals, % 
whether their capital be $5,000 or $1,000,000. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO eeapngirenian apiece orig oe 


TIME 


booklet, 


on 








does not provide the thrill of gambling, but it does 
provide a constant increase in your capital! 


The Records are Public 


Records of the recommendations made by Brook- 
mire’s have been published repeatedly in papers 
read by millions of people. These records are public 
property. What results from following Brookmire 
advice has been broadcast again and again. (If you 
happened to miss seeing these records we will mail 
copies to you.) 

This complete service will apply to your invest- 
ments. Sending the coupon will bring the facts. You 
will find—if the experience of thousands of Brook- 
mire clients is indicative—that through Brookmire 
Service you can profit consistently, far beyond any- 
thing possible for most individuals without the 
co-operation of such an organization. 


Unusual Value 
Furthermore, it is important to remember that 
because of the size of this Service, your investment 
advice comes not from one or two men, but instead 
from many highly trained specialists who are con- 
stantly contributing their mature judgment to the 
various phases of your personal investment problems 
at a cost to you so low that it is absolutely negligible: 
in relation to the value you receive. Complete informa- 
tion is ready to send you and we will include our 
“Consistent Investment Success,"’ if you 
will simply mail- us the coupon. If your capital 
exceeds $25,000 we have special data to send you. 
Simply advise us in sending the coupon that you 
want to hear about the Personal Supervisory Plan. 


Inquiries from west of the Rockies should be addressed to the 
Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me ‘Tue Orriciat Recorp’’, [ } 

description of your Bulletin Service [ ] 

description of your Supervisory Plan [ ]} 
(Check the ones which interest you) 


The booklet “Consistent Investment Success’’ 
TM-02 


will be included. 


Name.... 





My investment funds total about $.............. bes 
This is not essential if you prefer not to give it 
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LANCE at the chart below and you _instantly—quietly—to slight variations 
will realize why furnace tending is of room temperature. Your home is 
an arduous task this time of year. warm during the day—cool for sleeping 
Three cool days (1st, 2nd and 3rd) fol- at night—without thought or bother 
lowed by three warm ones (4th, 5th and _—_ (note the broken line at bottom of chart.) 
6th); and wide fluctuations in tempera- To maintain temperatures of not over 
OUTDOOR TEMPERATURE FOR’ APRIL 
TYPICAL OF SPRING WEATHER 
(RECORDED AT SAINT LOUIS 1927) 
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ture nearly every day. Without warning, 70° during the day and 60° during the 
a cold night (15th, 26th) may be fol- night the furnace would shut down com- 
lowed by summer heat the next noon pletely at least twenty-two times during 
(16th, 27th). Unless fuel is fed to your the month. 
furnace automatically, your home can’t Enjoy the advantages of gas heating 
help being unevenly heated. this Spring —and abundant effortless 
But witha Bryant Gas Heating plant in warmth all next winter. Now is the 
your basement, the weather outdoors ideal time to install a Bryant—your 
may fluctuate most temperamentally heating contractor can give you his best 
without affecting your comfort indoors. _ services;inthe Fall 
For a Bryant responds automatically— he will be busier. BRY, NT 
Delegate us to secure all the information you desire. 
THE BRYANT HEATER & MBG. CO., 17896 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio : 
I am a reader of TIME. Furnish me promptly with an estimate of the gas : 
heating requirements for my home. It is understood that this entails no } 
obligation on my part. ; 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ President Coolidge continued his “fight” 
to keep the Flood Control bill from pass- 
ing the House in the form it was given by 
the Senate (Time, April 9). When Presi- 
dent Coolidge “fights” a bill he usually 
does it by inviting his Congressional lieu- 
tenants to the White House and hearing 
what they can tell him about the opposi- 
tion, about the possibilities for compro- 
mise. He himself says little, letting the 
White House atmosphere and a few wry 
questions stimulate the mental activity of 
the lieutenants. Then, as the lieutenants 
plan and discuss, President Coolidge draws 
negative lines here and there. After last 
week’s Flood Control conference, Speaker 
Longworth, Floorleader Tilson and Repre- 
sentatives Snell (New York), Madden (Il- 
linois) and Kopp (Iowa) emerged from 
the White House talking about compro- 
mises which President Coolidge would be 
able to approve. The effect of the com- 
promises would be, it was said, to keep the 
$325,000,000 expenditure “estimated” in 
the Senate bill actually down to some 
$325,000,000, instead of the $1,500,000,- 
ooo that had been talked about. Also, 
flood-work contracts would be controlled 
by the President and the Secretary of War; 
also, the States benefited would actually 
contribute some $10,000,000 in rights-of- 
way, to demonstrate the principle of local 
contribution, 

@ Harry A. Mackay, mayor of Philadel- 
phia, creature of the beery Republican 
machine of U. S. Senator-suspect Vare, 
took some Congressmen for a tour of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard last week. On the 
way he made a speech, saying: “In Wash- 
ington they have all the dry members of 
Congress who make the laws and have 
legislative authority over the District of 
Columbia. They could mobilize very easily 
the greatest force of dry agents in the 
country. They have the highest adminis- 
trative authority—the President of the 
United States—and yet Philadelphia is 
making a far greater effort than Washing- 
ton to enforce prohibition. 

“Why don’t the President and Congress 
set the rest of the country a real example 
in enforcement of the dry law, if prohibi- 
tion is enforceable?” 
€ Washington police, forewarned by the 
U. S. State Department, were on hand to 
disperse and arrest a brigade of placard- 
bearers who appeared one day outside the 
White House in the name of the All-Amer- 
ican Anti-Imperialist League. “Wall Street 
and not Sandino is the real bandit,” said 
one placard. “We do not appeal to the 
White House but to the masses against the 
White House,” said another. In the White 


House, unaware that his Nicaraguan policy 
was being so openly criticized, President 
Coolidge shook hands with other, flattered, 
peaceful tourists. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge returned to Washington 
from Northampton, Mass. Her sick 
mother was better. ... Governor and 
Mrs. Trumbull of Connecticut and Flor- 
ence Trumbull, their daughter, were in- 
vited to the White House. Mrs. Trumbull 
was attending a D. A. R. convention. .. . 
Persons who think President Coolidge 
should fly with Col. Lindbergh (see Lrt- 
TERS) commented upon the matter-of- 
factness with which Governor Trumbull 
announced that he would fly to Washing- 
ton from Hartford. He used a new Wasp- 
motored Ox-12 plane, piloted by an aide. 
@ Governor Horton of Tennessee pre- 
sented, and President Coolidge accepted 
for the Nation, a statue of Andrew Jack- 
son in the curious cavelike room known as 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol. President 
Coolidge made a quite long speech extoll- 
ing the turbulent patron saint of Democ- 
racy as a pioneer, patriot, general, states- 
man, husband. “He left the Treasury 
without obligations and with a surplus,” 
noted the thirtieth U. S. President about 
the seventh President. 

@ Daughters of the American Revolution 
flocked to Washington for their 37th Conti- 
nental Congress amid a flutter of excite- 
ment over last fortnight’s “black list” 
episode. President-General Mrs. Alfred J. 
Brosseau, gave out a_pre-conventional 
statement saying: “The time seems to 
have arrived when Americanism must be 
added to the curricula of school, university 
and college. ... £ Absolute enemies. of 
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children with ideas of atheism, the loosen- 
ing of marriage ties, or the sweeping aside 
of the essential American traditions. . . .” 
President Coolidge attended the Daugh- 
ters’ first evening session, and to them 
said: “Government must be kept out of 
Business.” 


CAMPAIGNS 
G.O; fF. 


A result of last week’s political convul- 
sion in Republican Illinois (see p. 11) was 
the acquisition of 49 of his home State’s 
61 delegates by Candidate Lowden. Other 
victories in the Midwest having brought 
the Lowden delegates to a total of 183, 
Clarence F. Buck, the Lowden impresario, 
announced that Mr. Lowden would be 
nominated at Kansas City on the fourth 
ballot. 

To this statement Impresario James W. 
Good of Hooverism gently replied: “Every 
indication points to Mr. Hoover’s nomina- 
tion on the first or second ballot.” 

Men who like Hooverism little better 
than Lowdenism were saying, last week, 
that Uninstruction and Coolidge-Anyway 
controlled between 200 and 300 delegates; 
that other claims were exaggerated; that 
the nomination was in nobody’s bag unless, 
as Vermont last week said it hoped, in 
President Coolidge’s. 


—— 





Convention 


They were 171 strong and represented 
39 States, but they did not call themselves 
“We, the People.” They called themselves 
simply the Socialist Party, a party of pro- 
test including much that passes for inno- 
cent insurgence on the outskirts of the two 
big parties. They held the first national 
convention of the 1928 season, last week 
in a Finnish hall on the unfashionable up- 
per end of Fifth Avenue, Manhattan. 

Victor L. Berger was there, the unique 
Socialist member of Congress. He could 
point to no legislative victories and la- 
mented the defection of all but three Con- 
gressmen, including himself and New 
York’s vociferous La Guardia, from what 
was once a bloc of ten House “radicals.” 
Mr. Berger, as chairman of the party’s 
executive committee, promised a light- 
wines-&-beer plank in the Socialist plat- 
form. 

Other Socialists present were James H. 
Maurer, the Pennsylvania laborite; Dan- 
iel W. Hoan, Milwaukee’s mayor; Joseph 
W. Swarts, candidate for Governor of 
Ohio; Norman Thomas, the blond clear- 
eyed ascetic-looking Manhattanite, who 
used to be a Christian minister, but left the 
pulpit for the press (The World Tomor- 
row, pacifist monthly). Perennially a can- 
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didate for something or other, perennially 
defeated, Mr. Thomas, happy champion of 
lost causes, was “mentioned for the Presi- 
dency” in the pre-convention gossip. So 
was Pennsylvania’s Maurer. 


Morris Hillquit, the Latvian-born Man- 
hattan lawyer whose political history is 
that of the U.S. Socialist party since 1888 
(when he was 19), made a “keynote” 
speech attacking the corrupt, reactionary 
Republicans and Democrats. “Only a 
party like ours,” he said, “can be relied on 
to cleanse this immense cesspool of po- 
litical corruption.” 


The Socialist national convention con- 
tinued its deliberations. 


Louis Waldman, onetime Assemblyman 
of New York, rose and nominated Nor- 
man Thomas to be Socialist candidate for 
the Presidency of the U. S. Cameron 
King of California cried his swift second 
to the nomination. The Convention 
shouted, cheered, applauded. Some, 
throaty with emotion, sang the Interna- 
tionale. Six minutes passed. Candidate 
Thomas, in accepting the nomination, said 
that James H. Maurer ought to have been 
the party’s candidate. 

Mr. Maurer, however, was nominated 
for Vice President, by William Van Essen 
of Pennsylvania, with Morris Hillquit 
seconding. 


People who like coincidences were pleas- 
antly shocked to learn that nominee 
Thomas was born in Marion, Ohio, in 1884, 
the year that Warren Gamaliel Harding 
became a cub reporter on the Marion Star. 
Should the Socialists do any electoral 
“cleansing” this autumn, Mr. Thomas will 
doubtless be sung by Socialist poets as a 
savior whose birth was portentous, if not 
miraculous. 


A graduate (1911) of Union Theological 
School, Mr. Thomas used to assist at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue 
and 37th Street, Manhattan. Few strikes 
of any size in or near Manhattan, few free 
speech fights or Sacco-Vanzetti trials, are 
conducted without his assistance. In 1924 
he was a candidate for Governor of New 
York. 


—o— 


Mr. Smith’s Week 


An elegant express train rolled south- 
ward last week carrying Candidate Smith 
to Biltmore, social suburb of Asheville, 
N. C., for a week of rest mixed with golf 
and not voluntarily with politics. 

Cities north of Washington are accus- 
tomed to elegant express trains carrying 
distinguished statesmen. Not until the 
Smith train entered Virginia did real 
crowds begin to appear on station plat- 
forms. At Charlottesville, though it was 
getting late, Candidate Smith went out on 
the back platform and made a bow. 


“Come on down here, Governor, and 
put your foot on Virginia soil,” cried a 
man. The candidate descended and let a 
flagman shine a lantern in his face so that 
the Virginians could see what he looked 
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NorMAN THOMAS 


“Mr. Maurer should have been 
nominated.” 


(See p. 7) 


like. The light gleamed on his gold fill- 
ings. The Virginians cheered. 

The next appearance was at Old Fort, 
N. C., where it looked as though Candi- 
date Smith might make a speech. But 
George W. Sandlin, the local orator, got 
into action first, with a historical sketch 
of Old Fort. Then a conductor called 
“All aboard.” 


At Biltmore, the Candidate stood up in 
an automobile and said he was glad to be 
there. He told his five thousand or so wel- 
comers how busy he had been, governing 
New York—an amiable, spontaneous yet 
perfunctory speech until the last sentence. 
Then, slily combining his oldtime East 
Side accent with the local vernacular, he 
said: “I hope to meet yez-all personally 
before I leave.” The North Carolinans 
cheered. 

Sedulously dodging large functions, 
sticking closely to the golf course, the 
Candidate did find time to drop in at the 
local firehouse. “Hello, boys. What’s the 
chance of a fire?” he said, and told them 
he was a volunteer fireman himself, at 
home. He also entered a bakery to pay 
compliments on a cake. The local press 
did not overlook these matters. 

The outstanding property of the Smith 
trip was a brown derby hat. That is the 
Smith insignium. Asheville haberdashers 
caught the idea quickly and their windows 
were soon filled with what one correspond- 
ent referred to as “copper war helmets.” 
In Manhattan, seeking to find out where 
the original Brown Derby was bought, 
newsgatherers found no less than three 
hatters claiming the honor—Knox, Young 
and Truly Warner. The Knox company 
said that Candidate Smith purchased four 
or five of its hats per annum. All hatters 
look forward to a boom year, not even 
counting election bets. 


@ From Spokane came unexpected news 


that the Washington Democrats, in state 
convention, had instructed their Houston 
delegation to cast all 14 votes for Candi- 
date Smith. Senator Dill, previously op- 
posed to Candidate Smith, remained silent 
during the session. 


@ From Iowa came news that Candidate 
Meredith, whom Candidate Smith was re- 
ported to have trounced at county conven- 
tions last fortnight, disputed the Smith 
victory and scented a “plot.” In the U.S. 
Senate up stood James Thomas (“Tom 
Tom”) Heflin, who mortally hates and 
fears the Roman Pope, and denounced the 
Smith campaign fund as the “most cor- 
rupt ever used in a Presidential campaign.” 
Senator Heflin wanted the Senate to inves- 
tigate. He said: “I want to get Jimmy 
Walker first. He is the slickest eel in the 
pond.” Mayor Walker of New York ig- 
nored Senator Heflin. From Iowa came 
the Smith men’s report of expenses: about 
$1 per precinct. 

@ Senator Heflin tried to obtain the For- 
syth County Court House at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to hold an anti-Smith dem- 
onstration. But the County Commission- 
ers refused to allow it. Senator Heflin, 
blatant bigot, would injure Winston- 
Salem’s reputation and lower the prestige 
of North Carolina Democrats, they said. 


@, Candidate Smith was praised on the 
East coast by President John Grier Hib- 
ben of Princeton University, who called 
him a “high type.” Candidate Smith was 
praised on the West coast by Novelist 
Gertrude Atherton, great grandniece of 
Benjamin Franklin, who, addressing her 
fellow Californians before the crucial May 
Day primary, said: “Smith is the only 
man who has any human appeal. . . . He 
is a man. He is open-minded and open- 
handed. He stirs the affections. He is 
honest and direct. He is no humbug pro- 
fessing all things and practicing nothing. 
Vote the humbugs down. Women want 
real men to represent them in public 
office.””* 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Rep- 
resentatives : 
@ Listened for one hour while Represent- 
ative Blanton of Texas strove to clear 
himself of an allegation in the Washington 
press that he had been arrested for speed- 
ing in his automobile. 
@ Passed a Senate bill raising the pay of 
Washington park policemen. 
@ Passed a Senate bill to establish a wild 
life refuge on the Bear River in Utah. 
@. Passed a resolution increasing from $5 
to $10 the amount per acre the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may spend in enlarg- 
ing game sanctuaries on the upper Missis- 
sippi. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing $7,000,000 for 


*Much of Novelist Atherton’s fame rests on 
The Conqueror, her romantic biography of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, published in 1902. Of late 
years, her books have been increasingly occupied 
with It, hormones, endocrines. 
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continued warfare by the Department of 
Agriculture upon the corn borer. 
a eee 


‘ The Senate Wee 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
Senators: 
@ Passed a bill by Senator George author- 
izing $6,000,000 for vocational education 
in the next twelve years; sent it to the 
House. 
@ Debated and passed Senator McNary’s 
farm relief bill (see below); sent it to the 
House. 





A 
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“Vindicated”’ 


The political convulsion in Illinois (see 
p. 11) echoed in the Senate. Many a Sen- 
ator expressed relief that Frank L. Smith, 
Senate outcast, had been cast out also by 
the people of Illinois as an exponent of 
corruption instead of canonized as a 
martyr to States’ rights. 

Said Senator Keyes: “That settles the 
Smith case . . . Bully!” 

Said Senator McNary: “The Senate 
stands vindicated.” 


Farm Bill 


It was fearfully mixed up with politics 
but two things became apparent: 1) the 
President was against it; 2) the Senate was 
for it. 

It was a bill by Senator Charles Linza 
McNary of Oregon designed to meet the 
objections of President Coolidge and at 
the same time retain the favor of citizens 
who think that a thing called the Equali- 
zation Fee spells emancipation for Honest 
John Farmer. Just exactly what Honest 
John Farmer thinks about it is hard to 
tell, because he raises such a variety of 
crops with such various success that his 
attitude toward national farm relief legis- 
lation varies greatly and his many spokes- 
men often disagree. But the new McNary 
Bill, not to be confused with the oldtime 
McNary-Haugen Bill of which this was a 
1928 model not yet hyphenated, applied to 
all farm products except meats, vegetables 
and fruits. In general, Honest John Farm- 
er could be said to favor it. Hence the 
politics in Congress. 


As passed, the McNary Bill provided: 


1) A $400,000,000 Federal fund from 
which farmers’ co-operative marketing as- 
sociations might borrow at 4%. 

2) A Federal Farm Board, composed of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and a member 
from each of the twelve U. S. Land Bank 
districts, appointed by the President. This 
Board was to administer the loan fund 
and help co-operative marketing associa- 
tions to cope with surplus crops. 

3) Advisory councils for each farm 
commodity would be appointed by the 
Board. These councils would hold a veto 
power over the Board. 


4) Surveys would be made by the Board 
and its advisors to determine if and when 
a surplus of any commodity is on hand. 

5) To control such a surplus, the Board, 
through the co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations, would first loan money from the 
fund to help withhold the crop until 
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MIssIssIpPi’s STEPHENS 
He advertised “Hoover chocolates.” 


domestic demand increased, or to “dump” 
the surplus abroad. In effect, the Gov- 
ernment would thus be a buyer and seller 
of grain. 

6) Then, if the loan fund should be 
exhausted, the Board would fall back on 
the Equalization Fee, a levy collected pro- 
portionately from all the growers of a 
surplus crop. The fairness of this scheme 
has never been questioned, since when a 
surplus crop occurs, all who have grown 
the crop have contributed to the surplus 
and helped drive the price down. The diffi- 
culties foreseen are in determining when a 
surplus exists and in deciding what is a 
“fair price.” 

The McNary Bill passed the Senate 53 
votes to 23. Only seven Senators from 
west of the Mississippi voted or paired 
against it—Borah, Phipps, Shortridge, 
Warren, Smoot, Walsh, King. Of the 
Senate’s eight Presidential possibilities, the 
Messrs. Borah, Goff and Walsh were the 
only ones who stood against what Honest 
John Farmer is said to want. 

At length, the new McNary Bill went 
from the Senate to the House, there to be 
wedded, if possible, to a new Haugen Bill 
and redebated. Many a non-believer in 
the bill would vote for it, observers 
guessed, if they felt sure the President 
was going to use his veto. Then, when the 
bill goes back to Congress, the opportun- 
ists will make sure that the veto is not 
overridden by a two-thirds vote. Such has 
been McNary-Haugen history in the past. 


RACES 
Southern Senators 


“The biggest pair of shoes that ever 
walked out of Mississippi” belonged, ac- 
cording to Senator Pat Harrison of that 
State, to John Sharp Williams, onetime 
(1911-23) U. S. Senator, who now dozes 
in gardenia-scented retirement on his plan- 
tation near Yazoo City, Miss. To fill the 


Williams shoes, Mississippi sent to Wash- 
ington Hubert Durett Stephens, a man 
who was considered brilliant as a youth 
because he started practicing law at the 
tender age of 20, but who has yet to dis- 
tinguish himself either as a shoe-filler or 
as a Senator. 

Last week, almost in spite of himself, 
Senator Stephens found himself in the 
public eye. He did not get up in the 
Senate, where his voice is seldom heard, 
but in the press, to which he released a 
correspondence he had been having with 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 

Secretary Hoover had ordered the U. S. 
Census Bureau to discontinue its custom 
of segregating Negro clerks from white 
clerks. Senator Stephens called this an 
“unfortunate action.” Senator Stephens 
referred to “personal political advantage.” 
He said it was a grave injustice to both 
races and that certain white men and 
women would have a Negro for their 
superior officer. 

“Foolish untruths,” replied Secretary 
Hoover, “I have received no complaint 
from either group.” 

Senator Stephens replied: “A good posi- 
tion has often been lost for a smaller 
offense than protesting the action of a 
superior.” He reported an instance he had 
heard about Negroes who had been as- 
signed to desks among white men and 
women. The Negroes, he said, were “all 
grins, and congratulated ...on_ the 
recognition that had been given them.” 
He further charged that white and Negro 
women were obliged to use the same wash- 
room. Senator Stephens said his protest 
was “in the interest of decency and the 
welfare of Government. Whenever there 
has been a step toward social equality 
between the races, dire results have fol- 
lowed.” 

The matter might never have come to 
public notice and the Stephens-Hoover 
exchange might not have been published 
but for two colleagues of Senator Stephens 
whose faith and skill in oratory are great. 

Senator Coleman Blease of South Caro- 
lina, who “loves all the citizens of Amer- 
ica,” made a speech quoting an anonymous 
woman in the Census Bureau as having 
written: “We call these colored Census 
Bureau employes ‘Hoover Chocolates’ and 
all wish we could make him eat them.” 

And Senator James Thomas (‘“Tom- 
Tom’) Heflin, who mortally hates and 
fears the Roman Pope, made a speech, 
saying : 

“Such a thing is a shocking outrage up- 
on these fine American girls, and a shame 
on any Administration. .. . 

“Senators, Mr. Hoover cannot play with 
this question in this fashion. . . . And 
you have no business, Mr. Hoover, to 
undertake to interfere with the handiwork 
of the Almighty. .. . 

“Just as the eagle is the King of all 
fowls, just as the lion is the King of all 
beasts, and just as the whale is the King 
of all the fishes of the seas, the white race 
is the crowning glory of the four races of 
black, yellow, red and white! .. .” 

But the Census Bureau’s Negroes re- 
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mained unsegregated, except of their own 
volition. Southerners continued to be 
vexed. 


CORRUPTION 
Oil Forever 


There was a new judge. There was a 
new jury. There was a certain amount of 
new evidence. But it was the same old 
case—the U. S. v. Oilman Harry Ford Sin- 
clair for alleged conspiracy to defraud. 

The same old Teapot Dome hung upon 
legal pothooks. The same old stories were 
expected from the defense: how, in 1921, 
the Navy Department wanted oil storage 
tanks in case of War; how, in 1922, Oil- 
man Sinclair took the Teapot Dome lease 
for “patriotic” as well as private reasons; 
how he invested in Liberty Bonds for like 
reasons, and gave wads of these bonds to 
Albert Bacon Fall, the Secretary of the 
Interior who leased him Teapot Dome, 
not as a gift but to buy an interest in 
Fall’s ranch in New Mexico. There was 
the same Fall son-in-law, Rancher Mah- 
lon T. Everhart, to testify how this ranch 
transaction was made. 

The chief differences between this trial 
and Oilman Sinclair’s last one were: 1) 
that Fall was not a co-defendant, owing 
to illness; 2) that Son-in-law Everhart 
was now obliged to talk, a Federal law 
having been changed for his benefit; and 
3) that the jury was locked up, as the 
result of Oilman Sinclair having had his 
last jury, which was left at large, followed 
about by private detectives. 

The Judge. The judge before whom 
Oilman Sinclair last started to be tried in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, was Justice Frederick Lincoln 
Siddons of the famed theatrical family of 
that name (Time, Nov. 14). Justice Sid- 
dons lost much prestige through having to 
declare a mis-trial that might not have 
occurred had he locked up the jury. The 
new judge, Justice Jennings Bailey, set 
out to conduct a different sort of trial by 
examining the talesmen himself, and curtly 
over-ruling many an elaborate objection by 
Sinclair’s lawyers. Moreover, he an- 
nounced that court would convene at the 
unheard of hour of 9 a. m., and served 
notice on the Sinclair lawyers that special 
pleading would not be permitted. 

The Jury. Propped up in their box like 
boys at a spelling-bee, the new jury gazed 
with undisguised wonder at chunky Oil- 
man Sinclair, whose broad face expressed 
confident determination. “Any time the 
truth comes out it is bound to help,” was 
still Sinclair’s attitude, but he was pale 
now as well as jaunty. 

The jurors also gazed at the Mesdames 
Sinclair, the defendant’s wife and mother. 
They seldom miss a day at his trial. The 
wife entered court the first day of this 
trial wearing orchids. 

They were simple folk, the jurors, but 
all of them were able and accustomed to 
read newspapers. Justice Bailey saw to 
it this time that they were no collection of 
citizens so dormant that they had no 
knowledge of the Oil Scandals. He excused 
only those talesmen who said they had 
formed a firm opinion as to Sinclair’s guilt 
or innocence. The twelve that were sworn 
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James M. Cox 
“Will Hays is a menace to America.”- 
(See p. 11) 


were three grocers, a steamfitter, a repair 
man, an auto salesman, two clerks, 2 mer- 
chant, an expressman, a broker, a railroad 
agent—all men. Though few of them knew 
it, all these men had been investigated and 
watched by Sinclair detectives before be- 
ing sworn as his jury. While they were 
being picked, Sinclair, surrounded by his 
lawyers, ticked off their names on the 
sleuths’ report and scrutinized their faces. 
The Lawyers. Lawyer Wright, first 
spokesman for the defense, is not Sinclair’s 
chief council. That office is still held by 
Martin W. Littleton, the plump, fastidious, 
white-wooled Manhattanite to whom Sen- 
ator Walsh lately suggested that he might 
well resign since his client had deceived 
him about important particulars of the 
case before the last trial. Lawyer Little- 
ton’s reply to Senator Walsh was: ‘“Med- 
dlesome Matties!” If it is true that Sin- 
clair tried to get Lawyer Frank J. Hogan, 
the man who got Oilman Doheny acquit- 
ted, to replace Lawyer Littleton this time, 
Lawyer Littleton gave no sign of hurt 
feelings. When the new trial opened, there 
he sat, slightly apart from the rest, like 
an opera tenor awaiting his cue. Lawyer 
George P. Hoover, a subordinate, intro- 
duced him in full court to Justice Bailey. 
Lawyer Littleton stood up and made as 
deep a bow as his comfortable figure would 
permit. Then he sat down again, pursing 
his lips and looking at the jury with 
amiable indulgence. The trial began. 
Evidence. Lawyer Owen J. Roberts 
(prosecution) showed that Fall visited 
Manhattan for two days in February, 1922, 
just prior to receiving Sinclair’s bid for 
the lease. Sinclair was in Manhattan. 
Oddly, Sinclair’s bid met the Interior De- 
partment’s specifications for the lease al- 


most exactly. Did Fall write Sinclair’s 
bid? 
Lawyer Roberts showed that Sinclair 


valued the lease at $100,000,000 before he . 


got it; that he made $8,000,000 by stock 
manipulations immediately after getting 
the lease. These facts were introduced in 
anticipation of a defense story that Sin- 
clair leased Teapot Dome “reluctantly.” 

Son-in-law Everhart testified that $304,- 
ooo was the total of “loans” and “pur- 
chase money” passed from Sinclair to Fall. 

Several witnesses, including Senator 
Kendrick of Wyoming, President Amos 
Leonidas Beaty of the Texas Oil Co. and 
Edward Clingan Finney, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, gave testimony show- 
ing how Fall kept the Sinclair lease secret, 
even from his chief lieutenant, in such a 
way as to bar out other bidders. 

At the close of the week, on the trial’s 
fifth day, the Government rested its rap- 
idly presented case. The defense, elaborate 
and high-priced, immediately began its 
presentation and was expected to take 
about ro days or two weeks at it. 


ARMY & NAVY 
“On Every Ship” 


They say that every sailor’s got 
A wife in every port. 
That’s a dirty lie because 
He’s nothing of the sort. 
If a sailor has a wife 
In every port then take my tip, 
That every sailor’s wife has got 
A man on every ship. 

—Harry Lauder. 

U. S. Navy men last week adopted a 
new fashion. To Commander Calvin H. 
Cobb of the destroyer Billingsley, bound 
out of St. Petersburg, Fla., for Philadel- 
phia, came a radio from the police that a 
St. Petersburg girl was believed to have 
been smuggled aboard the Billingsley; 
please to make a search. Indignant, Com- 
mander Cobb searched—and found 15- 
year-old Cynthia Alberta Pool. She said 
she had been persuaded to go by a seaman 
named Kramer; that a married woman of 
St. Petersburg had planned to go too but 
was prevented by her husband, who ap- 
peared on the dock at the last moment. 

Seaman Kramer was put in irons. Cyn- 
thia Alberta Pool was put ashore at May- 
port, Fla. She said she would have jumped 
overboard if she had known her father 
would hear about it. They locked her up 
in a boarding house until the father came. 

Meantime, Commander Cobb sent a 
radio to Rear Admiral Frank H. Clark, 
commanding the destroyer force of the 
Scouting Fleet. Commander Clark and his 
ships had just left New Orleans, bound for 
Atlantic Coast ports. 

A search of Commander Clark’s own 
flagship, the Concord, and of the destroyer 
Sands and the repair ship Dobbin, discov- 
ered four more baggages. They said they 
were Billy Lacer, Rose McQuire, Flossie 
Rice, Ramilda Avery, “waitresses from 
Philadelphia.” They had been sneaked 
aboard at New Orleans. Commander Clark 
led his ships into Key West. The waitresses 
were disembarked. Courts martial began. 

On other U. S. men-of-war, bluejackets 
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experienced successive waves of wonder, 
envy, anger, relief. In Washington, Navy 
officials were shocked, embarrassed, furi- 
ous. Secretary Wilbur, in particular, had 
to answer an irate telegram from Joseph 
Pool, the 15-year-old’s father, asking how 
such things could happen. Since Navy 
tradition mentions only a wife in every 
port and none on shipboard and the regu- 
lations say very little about human nature, 
there was nothing that Secretary Wilbur 
could say beyond expressing regret. 

It is well known that Secretary Wilbur 
likes to think of his bluejackets as a fine, 
clean-cut lot of Christian sailors who 
would never think of smuggling girls or 
women aboard ship, even as a “prank,” 
especially after ten days of shore leave in 
the Gulf ports. Five years ago, when a sea- 
going girl was found on the battleship Ari- 
zona between New York and Panama, Sec- 
retary Wilbur was shocked, embarrassed, 
furious, and a dozen sailors were court- 
martialed. Though no announcement was 
made it was safe to say that last week, as 
in 1923, every U. S. Navy ship afloat was 
carefully searched to ascertain just how 
prevalent girl-stowing had become. 








S-4, Finis 

To the tragedy of the S-4, Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur last week composed a 
final chapter. It was a chapter more rueful 
than happy, but it brought balm to Rear 
Admiral Frank H. Brumby who, as com- 
mander of the Control Force and officer 
in charge of the rescue effort, was recom- 
mended for demotion by the Navy’s court 
of inquiry (Time, March s). 

Secretary Wilbur had asked the Court 
to reconsider its verdict of “unfit” on 
Admiral Brumby. Given an opportunity to 
explain himself, Admiral Brumby rede- 
scribed his conduct and Secretary Wilbur 
found it entirely “commendable.” In the 
main, Admiral Brumby seemed to have 
conferred intelligently with his more tech- 
nically expert subordinates and ordered 
what all agreed was best, including the 
delay in attaching airlines to the wreck’s 
“ears.” Moreover, said Secretary Wilbur, 
the Brumby record of 31 years in the 
Navy was so splendid as to overcome 
whatever “errors or oversight or failures” 
could be justly charged against him on 
his testimony. 

Concerning the court’s finding of partial 
blame against Lieutenant Commander 
Roy K. Jones, the S-4’s dead chief, Secre- 
tary Wilbur thought it was “in accordance 
with the probabilities, but that these prob- 
abilities are insufficient to justify dis- 
ciplinary action, assuming such action was 
possible.” 

To the destroyer Paulding, which gored 
the S-¢ and whose commander the court 
also criticized, Secretary Wilbur did not 
refer explicitly. He admitted that sub- 
marines have to look out for surface ves- 
sels, insisting only that the latter should 
be careful. So there, apparently, rested 
the controversy between the Navy and the 
Treasury Department, in whose rum- 
chasing service the Paulding was function- 
ing at the crash. And there, unless Con- 
gress or the President reopens the subject, 
ended-the S-4 disaster—except as a legend 











TENNESSEE’S “UNCLE ALF” 
. Sheep, pigs, stories and “all 
the fixin’s.” 


in the Navy, a leaden memory in line of 
duty. 

Last week the patched-up S-4 was 
floated again and towed from the drydock 
for internal repairs. Soon she will be in 
running order once more. She will be re- 
manned. She will go to sea. She will dive 
down under the sea—and come up... . 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Mr. Cox 


Three weeks ago, Will H. Hays rode 
down New York Harbor in a steamer. He 
was bound on cinema business to Europe 
but thought best to make it clear that he 
was not running away from the Senate’s 
investigation of the G. O. P.’s receipts of 
Oil money (Time, March 12). Last week, 
James M. Cox, who was beaten for Presi- 
dent in 1920 by the Hays-managed, Oil- 
financed Harding campaign, rode down 
New York Harbor on a cutter, to meet 
Mrs. Cox, who was returning from Europe. 
Ship-news reporters asked Mr. Cox about 
Mr. Hays. Mr. Cox replied promptly, 
emphatically : 

“T said in 1920 that Will Hays was a 
menace to America, and I have never since 
seen fit to retract my statement. Dur- 
ing my Presidential campaign, almost 
eight years ago, I dwelt repeatedly on a 
$15,000,000 ‘slush fund’ which I accused 
the Republican Party of receiving... . 
There are untold funds that went to the 
Harding campaign fund, of which no trace 
will ever be found, in all probability. 


“T have definitely retired from politics. 
” 





Bogart’s Barbecue 


In 1886, when “Uncle Alf” Taylor first 
stumped from Knoxville to Memphis and 
back again, campaigning for the Governor- 
ship against his Brother Bob, he fiddled in 
vain for the political support of the gentle- 
men of Tennessee. Last week, the gentle- 
men of Tennessee, political and notable, 


danced attendance on Uncle Alf. In the 
greatest fox hunt the state has ever 
known, Tennessee honored its beloved old 
sportsman and one time (1920-22) gov- 
ernor, Alfred Alexander Taylor. And up 
in the rugged foot-hills of the Smoky 
Mountains, on the northeastern tongue of 
Tennessee, the rugged 80-year-old “Sage 
of Happy Valley” played jovial host to the 
folk who had finally elected him their chief 
only eight years before. 

On Bogart’s Knob, just before midnight, 
more than too blooded hounds pointed 
long noses into the crisp, still air, sniffed, 
caught the scent, were gone. At their head, 
gallantly leading his last hunt, ran “Old 
Limber,” Uncle Alf’s famous fox-follower, 
whose picture once adorned in Nashville 
the State Capitol’s walls. Baying excitedly, 
their notes cutting through the silent 
woods, the dogs circled. They closed in, 
relentlessly, on their furry, red prey. 

Meanwhile on top of the Knob in a 
huge circus tent crowded with a thousand 
guests, steaming with the warm smell of 
barbecue, Southern style, Uncle Alf held 
court. The baying of the hounds grew 
fainter outside. Uncle Alf rambled on un- 
til dawn, delighting the merry-makers with 
reminiscences. Scores of uniformed Ne- 
groes bustled about, serving the immense 
banquet to which ten sheep, ten pigs, 500 
pounds of beef, had contributed. All ‘the 
fixin’s” were. there. 

The Old Limber Quartet, three-fourths 
made up of Uncle Alf’s sons, crooned 
native spirituals. Old-time fiddlers jiggled 
out old-time favorites. A quartet of Negro 
bell hops shuffled, sweated, grinned. 

Tennessee’s McKellar and Tennessee’s 
Tyson had slipped home from the U. S. 
Senate to be there. Governor Horton and 
Hill McAllister, his political antagonist 
spoke, not on politics. No-one thought but 
of old-time “Uncle Alf” Taylor, who used 
to spin yarns over 40 years ago, and was 
still going strong. 


In Illinois 
(See front cover) 


Out of the jabberwocky that is politics 
in.the State of Illinois there issued last 
week a frabjous thing that was supposed 
to spell R-e-f-o-r-m but which, upon 
closest inspection, would not come any 
closer to real sense than Roefmr or 
Mrrofe. The letters were all there. Pop- 
ular sentiment had been convulsively 
aroused. But the newly upheaved anagram 
did not articulate intelligently. 

The occasion for the upheaval was the 
Illinois primary election. Among the 
Democrats, nothing extraordinary hap- 
pened. Their party was out of power and 
they quietly went to the polls to nominate 
candidates whom they scarcely hoped to 
elect next autumn unless Candidate Smith, 
for whom they meant the State’s 58 un- 
instructed national delegates, can carry 
all before him. 

Among the Republicans, it was a spec- 
tacular primary even for spectacular Illi- 
nois. It was the Republicans who tried to 
spell R-e-f-o-r-m. About 100,000 Demo- 
crats got excited and joined in the G. O. P. 
mélée, confusing things more than ever. 
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The Republican primary had the following 
results and implications: 

Governor. Lennington Small, the Gov- 
ernor, was overwhelmingly defeated for 
renomination by Louis L. Emmerson, who 
had been Secretary of State, since 1916. 
Mr. Small’s reputation had been thorough- 
ly discredited. Trying to save himself 
he entered alliance with his oldtime 
enemy, Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson of Chicago. Mr. Emmerson 
ran as a champion of virtue—yet Mr. Em- 
merson was for years a Small henchman 
and it was he who passed the checks to 
some Missouri delegates in 1920, causing 
the scandal that deprived Frank Orren 
Lowden of that year’s presidential nomi- 
nation. 

Senator. Frank Leslie Smith, the 
U. S. Senator-elect whom the U. S. Senate 
declared unseatable last winter, was thrust 
still farther aside by Otis F. Glenn, a 
young downstate lawyer. But Mr. Glenn’s 
backer, hero of the great R-e-f-o-r-m 
movement, was thick-lensed U. S. Senator 
Charles Samuel Deneen, who, only a few 
months ago, was in league to get Smith 
seated. This shift was but one of the in- 
consistencies in Champion Deneen’s cam- 
paign. 

Chicago. In the city whose name has 
been a synonym for social war and politi- 
cal billingsgate, Champion Deneen warred 
upon Robert E. Crowe, the State’s attor- 
ney of Leopold-Loeb fame and Mayor 
Thompson’s entourage. Deneen and his 
candidate, Judge John A. Swanson, sur- 
vived bombs exploded on their doorsteps 
and routed Crowe utterly. Mayor Thomp- 
son had vowed to resign if this happened 
but, of course, did not resign. The Small- 
Smith-Thompson-Crowe slogan, “America 
First,” was as thoroughly exposed as the 
Ku Klux Klan. Libel suits and coroner’s 
inquests were on Thompsonism’s hands 
after the polls closed. But still the 
Thompson machine retained enough city 
patronage to make “America First” worth 
while until it is actually run out of town. 
Perhaps that will not happen before 
1931, the next mayoral election. Mean- 
time, more credit for Crowe’s defeat 
was due to Judge Swanson himself, and 
to Chicago’s loud-shouting newspapers, 
than to Champion Deneen. 

Congressmen. The _ Congressional 
nominations of the G. O. P. in Illinois had 
four points of interest and here the jab- 
berwockian confusion was at its height. 

In the first place, Chairman Martin 
Barnaby Madden of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee was fighting to hold his 
seat from a Chicago district mostly pop- 
ulated by Negroes. With his long record, 
unusual ability and dignified conduct, sil- 
ver-polled Mr. Madden had the sympathy 
and support of decent citizens. Yet he has 
inextricably ' affiliated with preposterous 
Mayor Thompson, whose war-cries ranged 
from “Crack King George on the snout!” 
to “To hell with the Tribune!” Political 
tickets being what they are in Chicago, 
Mr. Madden might well have been de- 
feated together with Crowe. His opponent 
was William L. Dawson, a Negro backed 
by other Negroes who were sick of the 
Thompsonian bombast and wanted a Rep- 


resentative of their own race. But Con- 
gress did not lose its distinguished mem- 
ber. Mr. Madden won. 

For two posts of Congressmen-at-large,* 





©U.G&U. 
Mrs. LoncwortH, Mrs. McCormick 
Woman into House. Into White House? 


there were three candidates—the two 
present incumbents and a figure who 
moved through Illinois’ electoral jungle 
like a creature from another land. 

Of the present incumbents, one is Henry 
Riggs Rathbone, a statesman of the wet- 
lipped, silver-tongued variety, with a 
grandiloquent voice. Mr. Rathbone’s 
parents were in President Lincoln’s box 
at Ford’s Theatre the night of the assas- 
sination. Mr. Rathbone has never per- 
mitted himself, or any one else, to forget 
this coincidence. 

The other incumbent is adipose, leonine 
Richard Yates, onetime (1901-05) Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, an aging person whose 
chief distinction in the House was that his 
name alone began with “Y” (until this 
year, when Representative Tom A. Yon 
arrived from Florida). 

Competing against these was Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, daughter and wife of 
statesmen, society woman, mother, farmer, 
intellectual. 

Mrs. McCormick is a high-strung person 
of taste and refinement. It was curious 
to see her thrown in with such figures as 
Small, Thompson and Deneen. Yet in 


*The Congressional districts of most states are 
anachronistic. Instead of redistricting them- 
selves as their populations have grown, the 
States have been allowed, since the reapportion- 
ment of 1842, to elect new Representatives al- 
lotted to them “at large,” 7. e. by statewide in- 
stead of district vote. The present ratio of 
representation is one Representative to every 
211,877 citizens. A congressman-at-large ac- 
quires a certain prestige from winning a state- 
wide election; but, in Congress, he or she has 
no special position. 


with them she was. People who voted the 
Deneen ticket voted also for her. This 
was curious because Deneen is her sworn 
enemy, the enemy of her dead husband, 
Medill McCormick, whose Senate seat 
Deneen won in 1924, just before Mr. Mc- 
Cormick died. Deneen dislikes her, too, 
and fears her. She plans to fight him for 
the Senate seat in 1930. 

Governor Small is also her enemy, her 
chosen enemy. Long ago she promised to 
overthrow him if no man could be found 
to do it. Yet in this primary, Small 
quietly helped her, figuring she would 
strengthen the Republican ticket he hoped 
to head next autumn. Mayor Thompson 
helped, too. Mrs. McCormick let them 
help. She learned party regularity long 
ago from her father, the late, sapient 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna of Ohio. And the 
law of party regularity is the law of the 
jungle: when the pack can help you hunt, 
do not be squeamish about the pack. 

As far as actual, visible contacts went, 
however, Mrs. McCormick strove alone 
against the Messrs. Rathbone and Yates, 
with her own statewide chain of women’s 
Republican clubs. When the returns came 
in, she was to be seen nowhere near the 
smoke-fouled headquarters of Small or 
Thompson. She had headquarters of her 
own in Chicago, full of fresh air, flowers, 
candy and lady friends. Her daughter, 
Katrina, helped answer the telephone. Her 
friend Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
the “Princess Alice” of Rooseveltian days 
at the White House and now the wife of 
the Speaker of the House, helped add up 
returns and receive callers and made the 
victory photographs just twice as distin- 
guished. 

Mrs. McCormick beat out both her 
male competitors. Representative Rath- 
bone stalked along some go,000 votes be- 
hind her for the second of the two nomi- 
nations-at-large. 

“I am delighted, delighted .. .” said 
Mrs. McCormick. “, . . The greatest step 
forward by women politically. ... My 
vote is a particular achievement because 
this is the first time a woman has been vic- 
torious in a statewide vote to fill a national 
position from an industrial State.”* 

Now, unless Democrats prevent, which 
is unlikely, Mrs. McCormick will be 
elected to Congress in November. She will 
undoubtedly make an active, vigorous 
member; for while the locations of her 
four residences—a ranch in Wyoming; a 
farm at little Byron, Ill.; a camp in Vir- 
ginia; an ancient manor in Georgetown, 
well out of Washington—bespeak her in- 
clination to “get away from it all,” still 
she is far more the intense realist than the 
intellectual recluse. She sees no sex in 
statesmanship. She says she knows 
some women who are qualified right now 
for Cabinet positions. Some day, she says, 
a woman will be President of the U. S. 
Whether or not she can guess who it will 
be is not divulged. 


*Representatives Edith Nourse Rogers of in- 
dustrial Massachusetts and Mary T. Norton of 
industrial New Jersey represent their home dis- 
tricts, are not Congressmen-at-large. At the New 
Jersey primary on May 1s, a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for U. S. Senator will be 
Mrs. Lillian F. Feickert, forceful Dry. 
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FOREIGN NEWS . 








INTERNATIONAL 


Pacts of Peace 


The signatures of three presidents, two 
emperors and a king were modestly but 
insistently besought, last week, by U. S. 
Secretary of State Frank Billings Kellogg. 

The Secretary is not selfishly collecting 
autographs. He wants to see the six potent 
signatures .affixed to a multilateral treaty 
“renouncing war” among the U. S., France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Italy. 
Last week he transmitted his concept of 
what such a treaty should be to the foreign 
Powers named, and asked whether they 
would be willing to sign it, perhaps with 
modifications. 

By so doing Mr. Kellogg at last gave a 
definite and constructive turn to the tedi- 
ous correspondence which he has kept 
up on the subject of such a treaty with 
French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand 
(Time, July 4, et seg.). Copies of the 
Briand-Kellogg correspondence were tact- 
fully enclosed as background material by 
Secretary Kellogg in his notes to the Pow- 
ers of last week. The whole point of the 
notes, however, was to submit to the 
Powers a tentative multilateral treaty text 
which is essentially Mr. Kellogg’s own con- 
cepti 1. Brief, this treaty text contains 
only ree articles: 


Article I 

“The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations 
with one another. 


Article II 
“The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts, of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. 
Article III 
“... This treaty shall, when it has 
come into effect . . . remain open as long 
as may be necessary for adherence by all 
the other powers of the world... .” 


The remainder of Article III is of a 
routine character, providing for the de- 
positing of ratifications, etc. 


Significance. In essence the Kellogg 
treaty text is simply a joint pledge of faith 
and honor. It does not state what, if any- 
thing, is to be done if one of the parties 
breaks faith. But it would prove useful 
in mobilizing public opinion against a 
faithless Power. 

_ Quite ostentatiously the Kellogg text 
ignores the recent observation of M. Bri- 
and (Time, April 9) that France will find 
it difficult if not impossible to sign a treaty 
which might conflict with her “previous 
obligations contained in international in- 
struments, such as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Locarno agree- 
ments or treaties guaranteeing neutrality.” 
Mr. Kellogg now rather cleverly asks other 
powers whether they hold this view. Any 
reply which tends to indicate that the 





AMBASSADOR GREW 


He impressed his cousin. 


Powers are already committed to warlike 
sanctions in certain instances will be a 
feather in the Kellogg peace cap. 

That France will have a great deal to 
say in defense of her position was made 
clear, last week, when Foreign Minister 
Briand announced that he too will shortly 
submit a tentative multilateral treaty text 
to the Powers concerned. Should the 
fashion for drafting and bandying such 
texts spread to a third power, a fourth, a 
fifth, a sixth, the ensuing negotiations may 
well become a diplomatic cross word 
puzzle, titanic and inextricable. In an 
effort to scotch such confusion, Secretary 
Kellogg said in all his notes, last week: 

“The Government of the United States 
would be pleased to be informed as 
promptly as may be convenient whether 
your . . . Government is in a position to 
give favorable consideration to the con- 
clusion of a treaty such as that transmitted 
herewith, and if not, what specific modifi- 
cations in the text thereof would make it 
acceptable.” 


a e 
Morgan Visit 


Let a U. S. citizen fall sick in the 
Balkans or in Turkey. Let him brood 
upon slimy gutters, promiscuously expec- 
torating citizens, and the greasy scum 
which swims upon his especially ordered 
soup. Let him grow sicker. But finally 
and mercifully transport him to a clean 
bed and a cheerful room in the American 
Hospital at Constantinople. He will then 
realize the special and comforting impor- 
tance of that institution. He will under- 
stand, why, last week, the U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, Joseph Clark Grew, took 
care to conduct through the Hospital and 
its adjoining School for Nurses an august 
guest, his cousin, John Pierpont Morgan, 
who is now cruising in Turkish waters on 
his yacht Corsair (Time, April 16). 

Ambassador Grew has never minced 
words in declaring that the continued effi- 


cient functioning of the American Hospi- 
tal is of vital import to the U. S. colonies 
in Constantinople and in cities of the 
Balkan and Asiatic hinterlands. Yet the 
hospital has faced a deficit for the past 
several years and can scarcely continue 
functioning through the present twelve- 
month if financial aid is not speedily 
forthcoming from the U. S. Director Dr. 
Shepard of the Hospital and School has 
economized and scrimped. The nurses now 
in training who go out upon graduation 
to spread U. S. medical methods in Turkey 
are now cooped up in such quarters that 
four or five must sleep in a small room. 
Financier Morgan was impressed by what 
he saw and heard, last week, but some- 
times even great philanthropists are tardy 
about giving aid. Therefore generous and 
perspicacious U. S. citizens—some of 
modest means—sent cheques at once, last 
week, to the Near East Colleges Assovia- 
tion in Manhattan which is charged with 
receiving contributions for the American 
Hospital in Constantinople. 


. — 
Gift 

Few Egyptians are so well posted as to 
know that the Link Belt Co. of Chicago 
(silent chains for automobiles) was 
founded by that same William Dana 
Ewart who won Egyptian gratitude by 
using Link Belt profits to found and endow 
the American University in Cairo. 

Last week Egyptians were further grate- 
ful to U. S. philanthropy when a new 
and sumptuous lecture hall for the Ameri- 
can University was opened. The donor 
remains anonymous, but was represented 
at the dedication, last week, by Mrs. Ruth 
Litt of Manhattan, a lady of wealth so 
unobtrusively engaged in good works that 
her name has seldom heretofore been seen 
in print. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
High Tea 


Their Majesties sipped tea, last week, in 
crumpet passing proximity to Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ford. The chat waxed cordial 
and lasted for two’ hours. It took place 
neither at punctilious Buckingham Palace 
nor in the spacious hotel suite of Henry 
Ford (Tre, April 16). Royalty & Fords 
met before the cozy country hearth of 
famed Viscountess Astor at Cliveden, 20 
miles from London. She, vivacious, hos- 
pitable, bred in Virginia, but now a Brit- 
ish peeress and M. P., seemed the ideal 
international hostess. Gossip told that the 
conversation of Her Majesty and Mrs. 
Ford was at all times stately, that the men 
eventually shared a chuckle, too. 

Prior to his high tea at Cliveden, Motor 
Man Ford sojourned idly in London, 
delaying his projected tour of the British 
Isles, but found time to extemporize to the 
press as follows: 

“Unemployment in England is caused 
by not paying enough wages. Good pro- 
duction’s the thing. People are afraid to 
want things because wages are low. Real 
prosperity depends on machinery. To 
those who say this will produce idleness, 
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the reply is it’s just the other way. It will 
produce work. For making machines 
means making more machines, and con- 
sequently you have more production and 
better wages.” 

The Laborite Daily Herald, enthusiastic 
at these words, headlined across an entire 
page: “Henry Ford on the Evil of Low 
Wages—Unemployment in England Due 
to Low Wages.” 

Mr. Ford also said: 

“T know nothing about Russia, but it is 
a market—they have always paid me for 
my business. . . .” 

“My experience is that no one can drink 
alcohol without injury. If people have to 
drink, they are done for as far as I am 
concerned. Smoking and drinking are both 
the same; they destroy the brain cells.” 

“T don’t believe in anything else but free 
trade all round. I don’t know what a 
tariff means, except that it means giving 
one crowd an advantage over another. 
Free trade is competition, and nothing can 
get large enough if you won’t have com- 
petition.” 

That Their Majesties were graciously 
pleased by Lady Astor’s U. S. guests, was 
made evident a few days later, when the 
court circular announced that Edward of 
Wales had received Mr. and Mrs. Ford 
in his bachelor home, St. James’s Palace. 


“Snoot” 


To open staid, conservative news organs 
and find the nose of the King-Emperor 
repeatedly referred to as a “snoot” has 
given Londoners a delicious, titillating 
thrill of sacrilege these many months. 
The sacrilege was last week not only per- 
missible but even laudable because the 
London press was exulting at the slap 
administered by Chicago voters, to their 
blatantly anti-British Mayor, William Hale 
Thompson (see p. 11). Since Mayor 
Thompson invented and began the game 
of calling the nose of George V a snoot, 
the dignified and conservative London 
Morning Post permitted itself to gloat, 
last week: “Evidently the self-respect of 
Chicago has tired of being made a by-word 
and laughing-stock by its present Mayor. 
It has told him in effect that it is his own 
snoot rather than King George’s that needs 
to be kept out of the city. But though 
notice has been served of dismissal, yet, 
for some months the world may still hope 
to be entertained by the antics and extrav- 
agances of the champion buffoon whose 
ambition, like that of Dogberry, seems to 
be ‘Write me down an ass.’ ” 

Meanwhile the Liberal Star expressed 
“amazement at the orgy of violence which 
marked Chicago’s municipal elections,” 
and the blatant Daily Mail gave the im- 
pression that every Chicagoan who voted 
did so in imminent peril of being bombed. 
Even factual Times cried emotionally that 
“in Chicago every man’s hand seems to be 
raised against his fellow and the prepon- 
derating mass of law-abiding citizens is 
almost powerless to check the orgy of 
violence.” 

Finally the Conservative Daily Tele- 
graph ably summed up London’s reaction 
to Chicago thus: “Scenes like these have 
never occurred in Europe within the mem- 


ory of the living, and couldn’t possibly 
occur. We are looking at a social organiza- 
tion which has united the riches and luxury 
of the most modern civilization with the 
manners and customs of particularly dis- 
orderly mining camps.” 
rhe es 
Missions 


Three British statesmen were terrestri- 
ally in motion, last week, in the further- 
ance of their several missions: 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British 
Foreign Secretary, journeyed to The 
Hague and settled down for a fortnight’s 
visit as the house guest of U. S. Minister 
to the Netherlands Richard Montgomery 
Tobin. Presently Queen Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands bade Sir Austen to come 
and take dinner at the unpretentious, neat- 
ly painted mansion which serves as Her 
Majesty’s palace. Placid Dutch courtiers 
admitted that Crown Princess Juliana, 19, 
is beginning to ponder whether she should 
take as a useful consort one of the British 
King-Emperor’s younger sons: Prince 
Henry, 28, or Prince George, 25. 

The Earl of Birkenhead, Secretary of 
State for India, set out from London for 
Berlin with Baron Ashfield, famed London 
subway and omnibus tycoon. A suspicious 
circumstance was that both peers stated 
that their mission would be to play many 
a round of golf—in Germany of all places. 

Before quitting London the Secretary 
of State for India delivered a wholly char- 
acteristic after dinner address to the famed 
Authors’ Club on the subject: “Women’s 
Position in Literature.” Said scathing Lord 
Birkenhead: “. . . Women have no posi- 
tion in literature.” 

Sir John Simon returned to London 
from India last week. He is the great Lib- 
eral barrister who is Chairman of the In- 
dian Statutory Commission (Time, Jan. 9 
et seq.). The Seven Wise Commissioners 
have now completed their first visit to In- 
dia, a visit which has been punctuated by 
numerous riots and demonstrations against 
them. Their mission is to recommend, 
after much further study, what additional 
measure of sovereignty shall be extended 
to Indians. Last week Sir John struck a 
significant keynote when he said: “The 
Commission will recommend no sweeping 
changes in the Indian form of Govern- 
ment. The Indian people are not yet ready 
for a large measure of independence, but 
we will suggest many minor changes in 
order to encourage them to govern them- 
selves.” 

He added: “Two months in India don’t 
qualify any one to arrive at conclusions, 
but they have shown us the complexity and 
the multitude of Indian problems. Each 
province, in fact, has its own difficulties 
and their solution will not be found in a 
repetition of vague generalities. India is 
the real meeting ground of the East and 


West.” 
CANADA 
Dominion Notes 


His Majesty’s Governor General, slen- 
der, serene, punctilious Viscount Willing- 
don, began last week to enjoy a brief 
spring holiday on the Pacific coast of 


Canada, some 2,200 miles from Ottawa, 
his Capitol. 

Traveling by special train, yet with 
studied informality, Lord and Lady Will- 
ingdon arranged to receive, when they 
reached Vancouver last week, merely a 
simple greeting from Mayor Louis Taylor 
instead of an expensive formal welcome. 
Further to spare Vancouver all expense, 
they slept each night aboard their train. 


Filibustering in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa defeated for the time be- 
ing, last week, a bill which would have 
empowered the (Canadian) Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its capitalization 
from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

Cried chief and successful Filibusterer 
the Rt. Hon. Thomas L. Church of Tor- 


’ onto: “We need a Mussolini in Canada to 


wield a big stick over our big corporations! 
. . . The additional capital stock which 
the Bell Company seeks power to issue 
would never be utilized for extensions or 
added service to the public, but would be 
gobbled up in a huge melon split... . 
Outrageous!” 


Members of the Toronto Camera Club 
harkened humbly, last week, to a visiting 
and lecturing maestro: Richard Neville 
Speaight Esq. of London, semi-official 
photographer to the Court of St. James’s. 
“On one occasion,” confided Maestro 
Speaight amid a hush, “I was obliged to 
pace the floor for two hours with an infant 
son* of Princess Mary in my arms before 
the child stopped crying and enabled me 
to make a satisfactory portrait.” 


Local magistrates at Winnipeg recently 
warned weapon-toters to expect stiffer 
sentences. Last week one Herbert Weston 
and one Andrew Wood, both convicted of 
“toting,” were sentenced to “two years 
imprisonment and to receive six lashes 
from a heavy whip.” 


FRANCE 


Election Looms 


France goes to the polls, this week, to elect 
the 14th Chamber of Deputies of her pres- 
ent Third Republic. As happened in 1924, 
when the 13th Chamber was chosen, the 
Prime Minister who now faces the country 
is again M. Raymond Poincaré, 67, brisk, 
snowy haired, charming of manner, firm of 
mind, sagacious. Last time this paladin 
of politics lost the election (1924) and 
went out of power for two years. Then 
the collapse of the franc resulted in his 
being recalled to the Prime Ministry to 
restore the shattered finances of France 
(Time, Aug. 2, 1926). That task he has 
now magnificently performed and he turns 
for recognition and support to a prover- 
bially fickle electorate. Amid the electoral 
complexities inseparable from French pol- 
itics the supporters of the Sacred Union 
Cabinet of M. Poincaré are merely heavy 
favorites in a type of a race which is too 
often run with freakish results. 

New-Old System. This week French 

*Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, has 
two sons: George Henry Hubert Lascelles, aged 
6, and Gerald David, aged 3%. 
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voters will thankfully resume the simple 
system of balloting which sufficed them 
before the War. In the 1924 election they 
were mystified by the so-called scrutin de 
liste, a well meant but inexplicable pro- 
cedure which was supposed to ensure by 
mathematical proportioning a greater rep- 
resentation of minority groups in Parlia- 
ment. 

At present a first balloting will occur on 
April 22, 1928, and a second vote will be 
taken one week later in electoral districts 
where no candidate achieved a majority. 

Champions. Astute M. André Geraud, 
famed as Pertinax, leading Parisian jour- 
nalist-oracle, has said of the present elec- 
tion: “Socialism would appear to be the 
principal issue . . . or rather, the battle 
will be fought between the uncompromis- 
ing opponents of socialism and the people 
who half-way disapprove of it.” 

The anti-socialist ranks include Prime 
Minister Poincaré, erudite Minister of 
Justice Louis Barthou, and smart, facile 
Minister of Public Works André Tardieu. 
A swing by the electorate to these men and 
their supporters would mean the definite 
retention in office of M. Poincaré and the 
consecration of his policies. 

In the rival and cautiously socialist 
ranks referred to by Pertinax stand the 
leaders of the famed Cartel des Gauches 
or Coalition of the Left Parties, which has 
been the strongest influence in French 
politics for 25 years. These men include 
Minister of Education Edouard Herriot, 
who has bungled so often as Prime Minis- 
ter, Louis Loucheur “the richest man in 
France,” and Minister of Interior Albert 
Sarraut. Their orbit usually encompasses 
such more independent socialists as famed 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand and that 
great mathematician War Minister Paul 
Painlevé. 

A leftward swing by the voters to pre- 
ponderately support this group of groups 
would very probably result in the eventual 
replacement of Prime Minister Poincaré 
by some outstanding member of the Cartel 
des Gauches and would lead to less ortho- 
dox handling of State finance. As may be 
seen from the above summary, it is a curi- 
ous fact that the leaders of both the large 
rival groupings are now members of the 
present Sacred Union Cabinet which was 
assembled during the franc crisis from 
leaders of all parties. Thus no matter 
which way the election swings, a consider- 
able proportion of the present Cabinet 
Ministers are sure to remain in office. 

For the moment the minor internal is- 
sues of French politics are entirely dwarfed 
by that of finance; and the external policy 
of the Republic seems sure to continue 
liberal and pacific under the guidance of 
the Cartel and veteran Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand. Thus the coming realign- 
ment of political forces will presumably 
lead not to an abrupt but to a gradual 
change in direction and policies. 

a oo 
Pearl among Cheeses 

Why should onetime President of 
France Alexandre Millerand, 69, stand up 
ma pelting rain storm and deliver an 
oration about cheese? 

he reason seemed simple, rational last 
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GRAND Ducuess & CoNnsorT 
The boozy epic must end. 


week to citizens of Vimoutier, 35 miles 
south of fashionable Deauville. In their 
public square stood a splendid new statue, 
ready for unveiling, a statue of a peasant 
woman holding a pot of cheese. 

With the portentous tread of a cheese 
gourmet and epicure, M. Millerand ad- 
vanced to the base of the statue. There he 
spoke movingly of the woman now com- 
memorated in bronze, Mme. Marie Harel. 
It was to her glory and to the glory of 
France, said Alexandre Millerand, that in 
1771 good Mme. Marie Harel invented and 
produced that soft white pearl among 
cheeses, Camembert. Today, added prac- 
tical Lawyer Millerand, the sale of French 
Camembert exceeds 75,000,000 boxes per 
annum. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Serpent-Man 


By the Grace of God and by the recently 
expressed will of 78% of her 250,000 sub- 
jects, the Grand Duchess Charlotte, 32, 
reigns and rules over Luxembourg. Her 
richly wooded and softly meadowed realm 
dozes complacently between Belgium and 
Germany. Her capital, the City of Lux- 
embourg, rises aloof and serene upon a 
small plateau. Her mild and irreproach- 
able consort is Prince Felix de Bourbon- 
Parma. Last week a dire project was 
under way to introduce into this quiet 
Eden a prodigious roisterer, a mighty 
brawler, a veritable Serpent-Man. 

This creature is one Alexander Dvor- 
janin Zubkov, 27, a Russian adventurer 
of no profession who sensationally wooed 
and married, last fall (Tre, Nov. 28), 
the Princess Victoria zu Schaumburg- 


Lippe, 61, rich and eccentric sister of one- 
time Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Once married and supplied with funds, 
Adventurer Zubkov neglected his Princess 
and began in Berlin a boozily epic career. 
He playfully but painfully tweaked the 
noses of tardy waiters. He smashed and 
exploded bottles of champagne just for the 
fun of dousing perfect strangers with effer- 
vescent golden rain. . . . And very often 
Alexander Dvorjanin Zubkov roistered 
with from six to ten ladies of the evening 
until high noon. 

When it was seen that the Princess 
zu Schaumburg-Lippe continued to supply 
Debauchee Zubkov with funds and seemed 
to dote upon his antics, the German Gov- 
ernment proceeded recently to expel him 
from the Fatherland on the ground that 
he has no valid passport. Since then he 
has been in Brussels, Belgium, still wineing 
and womening without stint, but under 
threat of momentary expulsion. Thus a 
problem has been set before doting Prin- 
cess Victoria—where shall her Zubkov now 
roister, tweak, and make champagne-rain? 

Last week despatches told that Her 
Grand Ducal Highness, Princess Charlotte 
of Luxembourg, had been besought to give 
Zubkov sanctuary. She had received, it 
was said, a personal and impassioned plea 
from the doting wife who is, after all, 
the sister of a onetime German Emperor. 
Would Grand Duchess Charlotte, 32, 
sympathize with Princess Victoria, 61? 

Despatches finally asserted that the 
young Grand Duchess had signified her 
willingness to permit Serpent-Man Zubkov 
to enter and reside in her Eden, but solely 
on condition that he prove himself capable 
of respecting the public peace. 

“Alexander is improving,” said Princess 
zu Schaumburg-Lippe, last week. “All we 
want to do is to go somewhere where we 
can live in peace. . . .” 


ITALY 
Fatal Lamp Post 


A bright eyed, tousled girl-child was 
seen to clamber up an iron lamp post in 
the Square of Julius Caesar at Milan last 
week. The King, her king was coming, and 
she’ wanted to see. Round about and be- 
neath her surged merry, excited Milanese. 
They filled the whole square except for a 
lane guarded by picked, stalwart troops of 
the Alpine mountaineering service. In a 
moment His Majesty, beloved King Vit- 
torio Emanuele III, would ride down the 
human Jane and on to open Milan’s great, 
annual Sample Fair. Why didn’t the King 
come? He was already overdue. The child 
on the lamp post tossed her head impa- 
tiently and made a face at some other chil- 
dren who were lamp posting nearby. .. . 

Suddenly came a boom, a roar, and the 
Square of Julius Caesar trembled as if a 
giant had stamped. Clouds of dust surged 
up over the crowd and cloaked for an in- 
stant the awful tragedy which had oc- 
curred. A bomb, planted in the base of 
the lamp post had exploded. Merciless 
because inanimate it had blown the laugh- 
ing girl-child so utterly to atoms that 
afterwards only her left hand could be 
found, and identified by a thin, cheap ring. 

Of those who had ‘stood near the lamp 
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post 18 were killed. One was a woman who 
had stepped to her window nearby a bare 
instant before the explosion. At her a 
flying bit of iron lamp post hurtled, in- 
flicting a mortal wound. 

Seemingly the bomb was fitted with a 
clock work mechanism timed to explode at 
the instant when His Majesty was sched- 
uled to pass. Kings, however, are too ex- 
perienced to risk their lives by keeping to 
a time table known to every assassin. 
Therefore His Majesty was a good ten 
minutes motor ride distant when the bomb 
exploded. Though prudent, he is no cow- 
ard. “Drive on,” he said with compressed 
lips when told of the explosion, “Keep to 
the original route, through the Piazza 
Giulio Cesare.” 

A few moments later the royal motor 
passed slowly over cobble stones still wet 
with blood drawn by the bomb. A pande- 
monium of cheering rose about His Maj- 
esty: “Viva il Re! . . . Glory to Savoy! 
[the Royal House] . . . Live! Long live 
the King!” 

Resolutely His Majesty rode on and 
performed his royal duty: the opening of 
the Sample Fair. That done—and done 
quickly—he motored in haste to the hos- 
pital where victims of the explosion were 
receiving treatment. There, as a kindly 
King and Father, he spoke quietly and as 
consolingly as might be the suffering. 

Meanwhile thousands of Milanese, 
touched by His Majesty’s bravery and 
tenderness, had gathered in a packed and 
wildly cheering throng before the Royal 
Palace. When King Vittorio Emanuele 
finally slipped out upon a balcony and 
saluted, the ovation rose like the roar of 
sea surf, wave on wave. Again and again 
His Majesty saluted, but more than half 
an hour passed before the cheers died 
down sufficiently for him to retire within. 

Though // Duce and JI Re are known 
to be not always upon the best of terms, 
the Prime Minister’s office carefully in- 
formed the press that when news of the 
explosion reached Signor Mussolini “he 
bounded from his chair with a mixture of 
sadness and indignation upon his face.” 
Later the Prime Minister & Head of the 
State telegraphed His Majesty as follows: 

“The startled soul of the entire nation 
entwines itself at this moment with ever 
and ever more intense affection about Your 
Majesty. The nation’s perfect discipline 
will continue for the glory of the dynasty 
and the power of the fatherland. I beg 
Your Majesty to accept an expression of 
my profound devotion.” 

More urbane was the reaction of Achille 
Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, Pope Pius XI, 
who was declared by Vatican officials to 
have “showed intense emotion” upon 
receiving the news, and to have then 
offered up prayers of thanks in his private 
chapel. 

The final postlude of the tragedy came, 
last week, when‘*the mangled remains of 
the victims were assembled for a stately 
mass funeral in the great Cathedral of 
Milan. Prayers were offered and _ bless- 
ings invoked by Eugenio Cardinal Tosi, 
revered Archbishop of Milan. 

While Heaven thus offered Consolation 
the earthy newshawks of Milan were busy 
assembling the final grisly details of che 
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bomb-butchery. A small boy had been 
beheaded by a flying segment of the fatal 
lamp post. A young woman’s leg had been 
cut off. An old woman had died, although 
unhurt, simply of fright. Saddest of all 
was the tragedy of a father who had 
learned that his wife and five children were 
so gravely injured that Death might be 
expected to lay a cold hand upon all of 
them within a few hours. Maddened with 
grief, the poor man butted his head against 
a stone wall, suffered concussion of the 
brain. 
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The Agent General of Reparations, Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert, stopped fashionably 
in Rome last week at the Hotel Excelsior. 
One morning there called for him a twin- 
kling limousine in which sat a scrubby 
bearded Roman of alert, engaging mien. 
Soon Agent Gilbert stepped into the 
limousine and sped away for a day of 
motoring and converse with Finance Min- 
ister Count Giuseppe Volpi, famed co- 
negotiator with Secretary Mellon of the 
Italo-U. S. debt settlement (Time, Nov. 
23, 1925). 

Later, the scrubby bearded Count 
formally presented Mr. Gilbert to Signor 
Mussolini. There was much talk—about 
what ? 

Agent Gilbert avoided denying to news- 
gatherers that he came to sound out 
Italians upon possible future modification 


of the Dawes Plan. He is known to favor 
assigning to Germany a definite total 
reparations debt in place of her present 
sliding commitments to the Allies. More- 
over Agent Gilbert is thought to lean 
toward the scheme for raising money to 
fund most of the German indebtedness in 
cash, by placing on the market huge blocs 
of German railway & industrial bonds now 
held by the Reparations Commission. 

What Agent Gilbert did definitely say, 
last week, was that any contemplated re- 
vision of the Dawes Plan is still “in the 
phase of study,” and that “no extraor- 
dinary or decisive results” are to be 
expected from his present visit to Rome. 
He went on to re-affirm his oft repeated 
statement that the revision of German lia- 
bilities at a definite and presumably some- 
what reduced figure would not necessarily 
involve a similar readjustment of Allied 
indebtedness to the U. S. Said Agent 
Gilbert, in the manner of President Cool- 
idge: ‘The reparation question is an en- 
tirely independent problem concerning 
only European nations and has no relation 
to the debts of the various countries to 
the United States.” 

To enliven the cautious conversations 
at Rome, last week, came a fire eating, 
swashbuckling editorial from L’/mpero, an 
arch-Fascist news organ which performs 
the sometimes useful function of a watch- 
puppy which can bark but not bite. 
Barked L’/mpero: 

“At the end of 1918 Italy should have 
marched on Vienna, and France and Eng- 
land should have marched on Berlin, and 
the conquered populations should have 
been forced to sacrifice their production 
for a century, if necessary, in order to 
indemnify the victors. This is what Ger- 
many did in 1870, and she was quite right. 
The Allies, instead, allowed America to 
betray them in 1918, and they were quite 
wrong. 

“Instead of the disastrous economic 
crisis which now crushes the whole of 
Europe we should have economic crushing 
only of the conquered peoples. This is 
what historical justice required. It would 
be just to give up German reparations 
only if such a step were made dependent 
on America and England letting France 
and Italy off the sums owed them.” 

In telling contrast to these blatancies, 
came news that Signor Mussolini was un- 
usually active last week in participating in 
a series of quiet conferences with visiting 
foreign statesmen, which began when he 
received Turkish Foreign Minister Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey in Milan (Time, April 16). 
Further august visitors received last week 
were Prime Minister Count Bethlen of 
Hungary, Foreign Minister August Zaleski 
of Poland, Foreign Minister Andrew Mi- 
chalapoulos of Greece, and German Fi- 
nance Minister Dr. Heinrich Koehler. 


PERSIA 


Crown Prince Works 


The jaunty, clean-limbed incumbent of 
the $30,000,000 Peacock Throne of Persia 
was once a swashbuckling bandit, Reza 
Khan. Today he is the Shahinshah, Reza 
Shah Pahlevi: “The King of Kings, Reza 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Pahlevi, Shah of Persia.” He indulges in 
such luxuries as to allow to his 10-year-old 
son the Valiahd (Crown Prince) a civil list 
(allowance) of $2,000,000. But withal 
Shah Reza has not grown effete or ener- 
vated. The old eagerness for battle kindled 
in his veins, last week, when news came 
that rebellious tribesmen were stirring in 
Luristan and had assassinated the Shah‘s 
Minister of Public Works, the Emir Lash- 
kar. 

Ripping out a brace of terse orders, the 
King of Kings dynamically prepared to 
lead an army into Luristan. But someone 
must reign at home, in Teheran, during his 
absence. A happy thought! His Majesty 
would make the 10-year-old Valiahd tem- 
porarily Regent of Persia. The lad should 
do something to earn his $2,000,000 a 
year. 

Swiftly the substance of these ideas was 
carried out. His Majesty went before the 
Majlis (Parliament) and presented to that 
assembly as Regent the boy, Shahpur 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi. The lad, trained 
to drill and play war games from infancy, 
made a trim, soldierly appearance. The 
Majlis cheered him and he held his head 
high. But afterwards his nether lip trem- 
bled as his father bade him goodbye and 
set forth, jauntily, to lead an army into 


Luristan. 
CHINA 


Vengeance Fund 


The equivalent of two million dollars 
gold was subscribed to a “‘vengeance fund,” 
last week at Tientsin, by enraged surviving 
relatives of great Yuan Shih-kai (1859~ 
1916). He was the last of the Manchu 
Viceroys, and became in 1912 the second 
President of the Chinese Republic. Last 
week his sons were made irate by reports 
that Yuan’s mighty tomb in Honan, his 
native province, has recently been looted 
and defiled by the itinerant so-called Chris- 
tian War Lord, Feng Yu-hsiang, who has 
now made Honan his base (TIMeE, Jan. 23). 

Outstanding among contributors to the 
“vengeance fund,” last week, was Yuan’s 
onetime sixth and favorite concubine, now 
a very aged lady of august consequence 
and immense wealth. With her approval, 
Yuan Shih-kai’s eldest son, Yuan Keh- 
cheng, took charge of the $2,000,000 fund 
and announced that he would at once 
raise and equip two brigades of troops to 
fight against Feng Yu-hsiang, despoiler of 
tombs. 

The troops will fight, of course, in the 
usual spring civil war which flames up 
each year between North and South China. 
At present Feng Yu-hsiang is fighting on 
the side of the Southern Nanking Nation- 
alist Government and against the Northern 
armies of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, famed 
semi-imperial Dictator. Thus it will be 
under the banner of Dictator Chang Tso- 
lin that the vengeance brigades of Yuan 
Shih-kai’s relatives will fight. 

Chinese who cannot but deplore the 
present political disintegration of their 
country, wished last week that great Yuan 
Shih-kai might rise as a towering cohesive 
force from his open tomb in Honan. So 
great and national was his prestige that 
during the last year of his life and of 


his Presidency (1916) a movement to pro- 
claim him Emperor and seat him on the 
Dragon Throne failed by the narrowest of 
margins. When the Chinese Revolution 
broke, in 1911, Yuan Shih-kai, then Vice- 
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THE Late YUAN SHIH-KAI 
Old Number Six is faithful. 


roy of Hunan and Hupeh, declared with 
prophetic vision: “Chaos will ensue. .. . 
For several decades there will be no peace 


in China.” 
JAPAN 
Ronoto 


A political thunderbolt, craftily pre- 
pared, was hurled by Prime Minister 
Baron Giichi Tanaka, last week, in an 
effort to weaken the Opposition parties by 
discrediting. their extreme left wing, the 
Ronoto or Farmer-Laborites. The vital 
import of the Renoto is that its two Dep- 
uties give the Opposition a_ theoretical 
plurality of two over the Government 
parties, in the newly elected Diet (TIME, 
March 5) which will shortly assemble. 
Numbers: Opposition, including Ronoto, 
228; Government, 226; and Independents, 
if. 

First thunders against the Ronoto came, 
last week, in an announcement from the 
Ministry of Justice. This states that the 
Imperial Police had arrested in a secret 
raid 1,013 Opposition sympathizers of 
whom 26 were being held as Communists, 
on charges of attempting to subvert the 
state and throne. Followed at once, from 
the Ministry of Home Affairs, an order 
for the dissolution of the Ronoto, on the 
ground that it had become a Communist 
organization. In Japan, as everyone 
knows, the practice or preaching of Com- 
munism has been illegal since 1923. Sup- 
pressed along with the Ronoto, last week, 
were two sympathetic organizations: the 
League of Proletarian Youth and the 
Japanese Labor Council. 

To substantiate the thunderbolt thus 
hurled by Prime Minister Tanaka, the 
Ministry of Justice next blazoned a propa- 


ganda leaflet allegedly seized during one 
of the police raids. Text: 

“Parliament is nothing more than an 
organ to cheat the people. We must there- 
fore form our own Parliament of laborers, 
farmers and the poorer classes. 

“We must expose the crimes of capital- 
ists and land owners. 

“Our demands are: Wholesale revision 
of the election laws, abolition of laws 
aimed at the oppression of proletarians, 
opposition to war of imperialism, aboli- 
tion of the monarchy.” 

Further, the police claimed to have 
found proof that $30,000 was paid to 
Ronoto during the recent electoral cam- 
paign by the Third International, famed 
Soviet propaganda bureau. The “master 
mind” who from Moscow directed the 
alleged subversion was declared to be Sen 
Katayama, the expatriate “Father of 
Japanese Communism” and a graduate of 
Yale University. 

Throughout Japan the Prime Minister’s 
thunderbolt took such potent effect that in 
several instances angry crowds mobbed 
Ronoto speakers. None the less impartial 
observers lent a sympathetic ear to stal- 
wart, forthright Ikuo Oyama, Leader of 
the Ronoto. He swore that its members 
are not Communists but the unfortunate 
victims of a Government scheme to intim- 
idate the Opposition. 


VENEZUELA 
Early to Rise 


Militant conspirators chose a dark hour 
just before dawn last week to attack the 
régime of picturesque President General 
Juan Vincente Gomez, famed 70-year-old 
Dictator of Venezuela. 

As dawn neared, a battalion of Federal 
troops quartered near the Presidential 
palace in Caracas mutinied under the lead- 
ership of Chief-Conspirator Captain 
Rafael Alvarado. Two brother officers 
who would not join the mutiny were shot 
dead. Then, having tasted blood, the 
battalion rushed out at double quick 
march to seize the large supplies of arms 
always kept at the San Carlos Barracks. 
* By a quirk of fate, the commander of 
the barracks, General Eleazar Lopez Con- 
treras, had slept poorly and was up at an 
unusually early hour. ...In the nick 
of time, just before the revolted battalion 
rushed up, General Contreras succeeded in 
organizing a defense to the barracks. 
Bullets spotted for two hours. . . . The 
Gomez men won. 

So definitive seemed the victory that 
President Gomez relaxed the usual rigid 
Venezuelan press censorship and permitted 
publication of all details. This was in 
sharp contrast to his conduct last month in 
suppressing for days all news of demon- 
strations by students who marched 
through Caracas shouting, “Down with 
the tyrant Gomez.” 

Rival Venezuelans, having submitted to 
Gomez for 20 years, now seem to want a 
change. Their decision to submit or to 
revolt is important to U. S. business be- 
cause Venezuela has become in recent 
years the second largest oil producing 
country in the world—the U. S. being first. 
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Westward 


In Tokyo, they saw a fat Japanese 
standing in a doorway, staring out into a 
twilight street where yellow children were 
playing a curious game. The next day, 
they were above China. 

In China, they saw a long narrow river, 
twisted like a silver whip-lash, across flat 
lands to the ocean. The next day they 
were above the mountains, where it was 
cold. 

When they reached India, they slept in 
a low dirty town: a wind, as hot and sticky 
as a conjurer’s hand, passed slowly in the 
air. After breakfast, they flew away. 

From Basra, Irak, they followed along 
the River Euphrates and in the early eve- 
ning flew above the flat country to Aleppo. 
At Aleppo, they rested long enough to re- 
member seeing a pretty girl, whose name 
they would never learn, standing in the 
amazed crowd that watched them fly away. 

In the course of Icarus, they went 
through the air to Athens, the place he 
never reached. The little hills and the 
brilliant city grew into the darkness under 
them. They landed at six in the evening 
and had a bitter wine with their dinner. 
They made a journey which many a splen- 
did army has made in two months; by the 
middle of the spring afternoon they were 
in Marseilles. 

In Marseilles, they paused while their 
plane was being refuelled before starting 
for Paris. They flew, over the dreamy 
provinces of France, toward a last great 
city. There, in the late afternoon, a huge 
crowd was waiting for them. Their plane 
drifted to the field at Le Bourget, a weary 
metal bird, singing a slow song. The 
wheels rolled over the ground quickly, 
then slowly. The wheels stopped, the 
propeller stopped its slow spinning, and 
the two men got out of their airplane. 
Both of them were smiling. “Costes!” 
yelled the people in the crowd. “Lebrix 


. . . Lebrix....” Then they ran and 
lifted the men on their shoulders and car- 
ried them off the field. 


It had taken Dieudonne Costes and 
Joseph Lebrix a little more than six days 
to complete the Tokyo to Paris (10,370 
mi.) lap of the round-the-world flight 
which they started in October, with a hop 
across the South Atlantic. They had dallied 
in the U. S. and crossed the Pacific, which 
no man has ever spanned by air, in a boat. 
Their last spurt broke all speed records 
for the journey. 

Parisians were determined to honor 
their own heroes as they had honored 
Lindbergh eleven months before. The 
members of the U. S. legation turned out 
in full force. Government officials cried 
and kissed the aviators; the older ones 
had never expected to see them again. 
People in Paris stood outside their shops 
talking, laughing . . . you couldn’t walk 
along the Champs Elysees. The Govern- 
ment decreed a special stamp for Costes 
and Lebrix. 

Costes and Lebrix allowed a barber to 
remove the short stubble which appeared 
upon their faces since tonsuring in Tokyo; 
they learned that the ambassadors of 22 


American republics were arranging an in- 
ternational reception for them; they said 
they would take a short rest and then fly 
across the Atlantic to New York. 


The two victorious aviators had begun 
their world-circling last autumn with the 
first non-stop flight across the South 
Atlantic, an adventure far too little her- 
alded in the U. S. They had made this 
flight in a shiny, grey Hispano-Suiza 
motored Breguet plane, which with daunt- 
less devotion they called the Nungesser- 
Coli, and which had already carried M. 
Costes from Paris to Siberia, from Paris 
to Persia, in non-stop flights. The Breguet 
had continued to perform faithfully in the 
35,000-mile jaunt around the world; it 
carried its commanders through the air 
at an average speed of about 110 miles an 
hour. 


Dublin to Labrador 


Unheralded, unawaited, after a secret 
start from Berlin, the Bremen dropped 
from the sky above Dublin on March 26. 
Three head-erect Germans stepped from 
her cabin: Baron Ehrenfried Gunther von 
Huenefeld, monocled Prussian nobleman, 
owner of the plane; Capt. Hermann Koehl, 
stolid flyer from Berlin, proud possessor 
of a heroic war record; Arthur Spindler, 
co-pilot and mechanic, who had been Capt. 
Koehl’s sergeant during the War. They an- 
nounced themselves on the way to the 
U. S., determined to be the first to make 
the hazardous wind-bucking passage East 
to West. 


Day followed day. Impatient, fretful, 
the three Germans waited for clearing 
weather. There was nothing to do but 
pace the turf of Baldonnel Airdrome, in- 
specting and reinspecting their Junkers 
plane and its powerful Junkers engine. 
Talk in idleness led to argument, Baron 
von Huenefeld spoke a fiery word. Me- 
chanic Spindler packed his bag, left, and 
then there were only two. No one dared 
ask the tight-lipped Prussian exactly why. 








A short test flight was hastily arranged 
and an Irishman climbed into the seat be- 
side Pilot Koehl and the controls. Com- 
mandant James Fitzmaurice it was, and, as 
befitted an adventurous Irish lad of 30 
with a flair for the romantic and a record 
for the daring, he was head of the Air 
Force of the Irish Free State. He too 
wanted to fly across the Atlantic; had, 
indeed, made a start last September with 
Capt. Robert H. McIntosh in the Fokker 
monoplane Princess Xenia, only to turn 
back after three hours’ weary bicker with 
the winds. 


At 9 o’clock on the evening of April 11, 
the two Germans and the Irishman were 
bending over maps and weather reports. 
Twice before that day the weather news 
had disappointed them. Also, word had 
come from Paris that Frenchmen were 
tuning up rival planes. The Germans de- 
cided, Fitzmaurice rushed from the room, 
burst into the Officers’ Mess at Baldonnel. 
“Crack goes the whip, off go the horses, 
and round go the wheels at 5 o’clock!” he 


shouted. The report just received from 
the British Air Ministry said that almost 
ideal conditions might be expected as far 
as mid-Atlantic, though beyond lay pos- 
sible danger. 

The Irishman drank farewell toasts with 
his brothers of the Saorstat Corps. Said 
he: “Ten-thirty is my bedtime and I re- 
fuse to crawl in earlier just because there’s 
a little job of flying over the Atlantic to 
be done tomorrow.” It was midnight when 
he finally retired, in the room next to that 
of his eight-year-old daughter Pat, who, 
he said, “doesn’t give a hump about all 
this flying.” The Germans, strange figures 
in Ireland, plodded back to their quarters, 
the Baron to play a final game of solitaire, 
the phlegmatic Captain to make a final 
study of weather charts before turning in. 

Long before 4 o’clock on the morning 
of the 12th, the roads to Baldonnel were 
burdened with men, women, children, don- 
keys, cycles, motorcars. The Bremen was 
trundled from her hangar and poised for 
flight, away from a perfect dawn. Koehl 
and Fitzmaurice, devout Catholics, made 
their confessions and Father O’Riordan 
blessed the plane. Baron von Huenefeld, 
doffing his yachting cap, hung a silken flag 
of the old German Empire beside that of 
the Irish Free State. President and Mrs. 
William T. Cosgrave, the German Consul- 
General, the Chief of Staff of the Army 
and other officials, watched. 

Shortly after 4, von Huenefeld, mon- 
ocle anchored in his right eye, sat down 
to a hard-boiled egg breakfast. Then he 
lighted a cigar and offered another to the 
Irishman, who smilingly declined; he could 
“wait till we get to New York.” 

Provisions were packed aboard: six un- 
salted beef sandwiches for each, six ba- 
nanas, and six peeled oranges wrapped in 
buttered paper and placed in a biscuit tin 
with some chocolate. Half a dozen other 
oranges, prepared at the Baron’s special 
request, had to be left behind to make 
room for nine vacuum flasks, five filled 
with beef tea, three with strong tea, and 
one with black coffee. 

The motor was whirled. Once it spat 
and died, again it sputtered and coughed, 
finally it roared action. A man picked up 
the butt of von Huenefeld’s discarded cigar 
for a souvenir. 

For 15 maddening minutes the engine 
“rested,” then Koehl gave her the gun, 
Fitzmaurice waved, and five tons of man, 
hope, and machinery lumbered down the 
long runway. Once they rose and bumped, 
but, with the ditch in sight, the Bremen 
took the air, swung sharply to the right to 
avoid the hills encircling Baldonnel, 
climbed to 2,000 feet. ... Men and 
women fell to their knees, as their eyes 
followed the vanishing ship into heaven. 

At 7:07 the Bremen passed over 
Costelloe, Galway, so high that only the 
conduct of other people remained dis- 
cernible. Then— 

@ On the Atlantic steamship lane, thou- 
sands of passengers on 24 ocean liners 
looked. 

@ In Berlin, Mrs. Koehl stayed in her 
room, refusing any and all unofficial news. 
@ In Dublin, Mrs. Fitzmaurice put Baby 
Pat to bed, and kept an all-night vigil. 

@ In Times Square, Manhattan, drivers 
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The Custom Victoria, illustrating one of 
several wire wheel and fender-well options. 
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Su preme in Beauty TOO 


5t/ HE consistency of Hudson lead- _ tion of values obtain as made the Super- 
ership is but the performance of Six chassis famous. 
its first principle, resolution and 


To see, examine and ride in the new 
Hudson Super-Six is to revise your 
whole knowledge of automobile values. 


tradition—to always lead in value. 


The Super-Six principle and its 
companion invention that turns waste 
heat to power, is the most efficient 
combination in development and trans- 
mission of power, within our knowledge. 


The engineering and manufacturing 
resources responsible for these great 
advancements are expressed again in 
Hudson’s new leadership of mode. 


In the beautifully designed and luxuri- 
ously finished bodies that feature the 





new Hudson Super-Sixes the same rela- 
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Prestwick for Golf 


and Hurlingham 
for Polo... 


The May objectives of CUNARD’S sport- 
ing patrons... 


Where sportsmen go the world follows 
. .. to the Amateur Golf Championship at 
Prestwick (where, by the way, you might 
put up at Troon)... and where, Bobby 
jones or no Bobby Jones, “gowf” will be 
played with a vengeance ... 


To Hurlingham... Ranelagh... 
Roehampton. . . To Hurlingham to watch 
the practise matches for the Champion- 
ship in July, when the roaring Hur- 
ricanes are bound to be in the money... 
to see the Ladies’ Mounted Sports at 
Ranelagh, where many a peer’s daughter 
proves her prowess... 


Cunard patrons find themselves supplied 
with the more difficult entrées . . . Sail 
in the Aquitania leaving New York May 
9th in time for the opening season and 
more intimate events at Ranelagh and 
Hurlingham ... or direct to Glasgow in 
the Cameronia sailing May 12th for a 
swift look at the play on the Prestwick 
courses... or in the Laconia sailing the 
same day, landing you in Liverpool the 
day before the first match. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


1840-EIGHTY -CIGHT-YEARS-OF-SERVICE-1928 


of busses which nightly carry yokels to 
Chinatown changed their signs to read 
“Mitchel Field”; made money. 

@ At Mitchel Field, 25,000 swarmed up 
to the landing field, bought out sandwich 
stands, played with the cat which was 
abandoned by Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh. 

@ In a locked room at 455 East 138th 
Street, Manhattan, Uncle August Koehl, 
music teacher, composed a march for his 
nephew, entitled “Mitchel Field or 
Heaven.” 

@ In Washington and elsewhere, smart 
Germans recalled to each other the gallant 
War record of much-wounded von Huene- 
feld. The monocled eye is said to be 
almost sightless. The heart, loyally 
Hohenzollern, has never recovered gaiety 
since 1918. 

@ On Greenly Island, in bleak Belle Isle 
Straits, southern Labrador, the population 
of 14 slept a long night’s worth. 


Thursday passed cheerily for the three 
men in the plane, and Thursday night. Fri- 
day morning they were west of mid- 
Atlantic. Their drinks were still warm. 
Weather was cold and foggy. 

Friday afternoon they headed into a 
gale. Ice began to cover their vessel; wind 
heaved it roughly about. Darkness was 
coming on; their benzine was almost gone. 
So they dipped in a cautious glide toward 
the earth’s surface, not knowing whether 
below the fog’s bed was land or water. 

There was land, an island. And on it, or 
between it and another island, was a 
stretch of level ice, perhaps over a lake. 
With practically no fuel left, they were 
obliged to try a landing. 

They did land, crumbling their under- 
carriage and scraping a hole in the ice. 
Thus was accomplished the first westerly 
flight across the North Atlantic. It was al- 
most 5:30 p. m. Friday. No one greeted 
them. 

Their great luck was that they had 
landed near an inhabited lighthouse. One 
Jacques le Tempier, the keeper, told them, 
during the pauses of his astonishment, that 
they were on Greenly Island in the narrow 
Strait of Belle Isle between Labrador and 
Newfoundland. Hospitably he put on wa- 
ter to boil and meat to cook. The fliers ate 
in the yellow light of kitchen lamps. 

The lighthouse keeper carried their first 
message by walking across the Strait ice to 
the telegraph station at Lourdes de Blanc 
Sablon. A message went to Point Armour, 
where one William Barrett operated the 
wireless station. That first message an- 
nouncing the Atlantic crossing was for the 
North German Lloyd steamship offices in 
Manhattan. The line had provided money 
for the flight. 

From Quebec “Duke” Schiller, Canadian 
pilot, and Dr. Louis Cuisinier, French ace, 
left in a Canadian Transcontinental Air- 
ways Co. plane for Greenly Island. They 
returned with Major Fitzmaurice, whom 
the Irish Free State Government had just 
promoted from Commandant. The Ger- 
mans remained behind. 


@ At Bremen, a coalition of Socialists, 


Communists and Democrats prevented the 
Municipal Council from sending the Ger- 
man fliers praise because the plane had car- 
ried Monarchist instead of Republican 
colors. 
@ At Berlin, Frau Koehl joyously cele- 
brated her husband’s 4oth birthday and 
packed her prettiest dresses for a swift 
trip to Manhattan as the guest of the 
North German Lloyd’s Dresden. 
@ At Dublin, Mrs. Fitzmaurice packed 
her prettiest dresses to join Frau Koehl 
aboard the Dresden at Queenstown. 
@ From Manhattan flew Fraulein Herta 
Junkers, handsome tall daughter of Pro- 
fessor Junkers, the plane’s builder, in an- 
other Junkers, bearing equipment to 
Greenly Island to repair the disabled 
Bremen. 
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Tale of Two Women 


On Feb. 28, it was so hot in Bulawayo 
(South Eastern Africa) that the monkeys 
were sitting almost motionless on the lower 
branches of the trees. The air was as thick 
as chicken gumbo. Suddenly, the animals 
and the natives were disturbed by a noise 
like nothing they had ever heard before. 
An airplane shot down from the sky and 
came to an abrupt stop in the tangled 
grasses of a clearing near the village. A 
woman stepped out unsteadily and fainted. 
Two natives picked her up and carried her 
into Bulawayo, where they gave her some 
sour milk. She developed a fever, and said 
her name was Lady Heath. That did not 
mean much to the natives, who wondered 
what business a lady could have between 
the tip of South Africa and the equator in 
an airplane painted turquoise blue. Nearly 
a month later, the fever left her and she 
left Bulawayo, flying North. 

Behind the flight of Lady Sophie Heath 
there was jealousy and good British gold— 
the gold that comes from coal and iron 
mines which husbands own. Her new hus- 
band, Sir James Heath, is 76. She is pretty 
and 30 and got for her wedding present 
from him a turquoise blue plane to match 
her favorite stone. 

The day before their marriage, last Oc- 
tober, she had taken the plane up above 
London to establish an altitude record of 
19,000 feet. A few weeks later, she had 
kissed Sir James good-bye, embarked for 
Cape Town, South Africa, whence she 
quickly began to fly across all Africa 
toward London. If she succeeded, a new 
female flight record would be hers, but a 
rival, an “other woman” loomed. 


The other woman was Lady Mary 
Bailey. She, too, was an aviatrix and the 
not quite so young wife (38) of a richer 
but not quite so old baronet, Sir Abe 
Bailey, 63. The gold of Sir Abe came from 
diamond mines and from other oldtime 
South African transactions which gained 
for him the dubious title of “one of Cecil 
Rhodes’ young men.” Lady Mary had 
given him five children and he had supplied 
a town house in London, a country place 
in Suffolk, a 200,000-acre ranch in Rho- 
desia, and plenty of airplanes. 

No sooner did Lady Mary hear that 
Lady Sophie had recovered from the fever, 
and was really about to resume the Cape 
Town-London flight, than she called for 
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The New Phantom 


you buy today will 
be kept in a garage 
whose roof is used as 


an air ane angar. 
irpl hang 


<< 


The first automobile which My. Royce purchased in 1902 oflended the soul of the engineer. Tt was a sorry 
. . . . . . . “ » “ 
experimental ms lacking in sound mechanical principles. Why, thought My. Royce, should not a motor-car, 
properly designec and faithfully made, continue to furnish transportation as does a fine railway locomotive ?” 
The car he designed was the Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost, twenty years ahead of its time. Not one of these 
cars has ever worn out | Nor has their fundamental designing been 4 2 in the intervening years. Refinements 


there have been, of course. The same impatience that created the first olls-Royce took care of that. 


Now, there is anew Rolls-Royce, the New Phantom, again an automobile twenty years in advance of its time. 
It results from the idealism of My. Royce and his corps of engineers in Derby, England, and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, who have sought through the years to better a product already accepted by the general public as “perfect.” 

Think of the smooth, silent, ever-increasing flow of power from an electric motor—and you have a sense of 
New Phantom acceleration. It will sweep through traflic, up hills, across country, day after day, year after year. 
Imagine the balanced progress, the sense of security of a Pullman car—and you have a suggestion of New Phantom 
transportation on the open road. There are no jolts, throws, alarming side-sways. The power of acceleration is 
mae by another power in excess of all needs, the patented six-brake system. The New Phantom has been 
planned for the owner-driver. A few minutes a month is all the special attention it needs. 

Where else, in any motor-car, can you find these margins of excellence? A trial 7 | will be arranged at your 


convenience. Executive Sales Offices: Long Island City, New York. Chassis W or Ss: Springfield, Meassa- 


chusetts. Branches in all principal cities. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


<< NEW PHANTOM 
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‘ll 
Pe ke 


a different shaving cream 


for tender skins .. dull blades 


HE moment InGram’s lather touches 
your face . . . you feel a coo/, sooth- 
ing comfort that’s different. 


A lather so different . . . that even a 
tender skin or a dull blade does not spoil 
your shave. 


After the shave you need no lotion. 
INGRAM’s. .. pioneer cool shaving cream 
- « « soothes the tiny nicks and scratches 
you can’t see but do feel. It leaves your 
skin whole and wholesome for the next 
shave. Men like it’s clean, pleasant odor. 


Even the package is different for this 
different shaving cream. INGRAM’s comes 
to you in a neat blue jar... with a wide 
mouth. You can see that you are using 
just the right amount. No waste. The cap 
keeps the cream properly under cover 
when you're not shaving . . . and doesn’t 
roll under cover when you are. 


Over a million men now enjoy cool 
shaves with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. 
Twice as many as last year. Three times 
as many as year before last. It won't cost 
you anything to try INGRAM’s. 


7 Free COOL Shaves Await You 


Most of the drug stores in your town have 
7 Free Coo/ INncRraM Shaves for you. If 
you find that too many men have been 
ahead of you. . . we'll see you through. 
Just send the coupon ... and your 7 free 
shaves will go to you at once. Or, buy the 
full-size jar that will give you 120 cool 
shaves for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 





SOOTHES 





Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 2 

573 10th St., Detroit, Mich. A/so Windsor, Canada 

The other fellows beat me to it. My druggist is all out 

of the 7 free Cool Shaves you offered me. Will you 

please sce me through, as you promised. 











her latest and staunchest Moth, and 
hopped over the British channel. But she 











Sir ABE’s WIFE 


“Name of a dog!” 


had no wish to flaunt a rivalry. Therefore, 
since her diamond-mining husband, Sir 
Abe, happened to be in South Africa, she 
announced that she was taking the most 
leisurely trip to visit him and that quite 








Sr James’ WIFE 


“Name of a dog!” 


incidentally she would be the first woman 


to fly the London-Cape Town wastes. 


But when she got to Khartum, on the 











banks of the upper Nile, it was no longer 
possible to conceal her passion to win the 
great race Woman v. Woman. For there 
British officials stopped her. They posi- 
tively refused to let her fly over the 
enemy-infested wastes of the Sudan with- 
out an escort. She protested she must fly 


alone. Was not Lady Sophie flying that 
very day alone? Not so, said they; Lady 
Sophie, flying north over the Sudan, had 
also been forced to take an escort from 
the other side—a young lieutenant, 
snatched from the bride with whom he 
was honeymooning in African solitude. 
Very well, said Lady Mary, but time was 
never so precious; must she wait until the 
Lieutenant arrived with Lady Sophie? She 
must. The lieutenant came, the two ladies 
exchanged brief words of recognition, and 
back went the lieutenant over the Sudan, 
this time flying south with Lady Mary. 

Lady Sophie flew solo to Cairo. The 
race was hers. She had done the hard bit 
vast veldt and jungle now lay in wait 
only for her rival. But, name of a dog, at 
the Cairo airdrome, where she stopped for 
supplies, officers padlocked her plane. It 
was not safe, they said, for a lady to 
cross the Mediterranean alone. 

The race then was Lady Mary’s. Zoom- 
ing went she over the dark green heart of 
Africa, over the crystal blue of the longest 
freshwater lake in the world (Tangan- 
yika). And then, name of a dog, while she 
spiraled down to land at Tabora (10,000 
blackamoors gaping) her motor missed. 
Suddenly the motor died cold. The Moth 
crashed to earth, a twisted wreck. She was 
only slightly injured. Fever loomed. 

At last reports, Lady Mary was tele- 
graphing her Sir Abe (2,250 miles south) 
telling him just where to get another kite. 
And Lady Sophie was still arguing heat- 
edly with British officials in Cairo, 2,600 
miles from her Sir James. 





The race, whoever wins, will add two 
names to the annals of Air and of Empire. 
But both are already known to fame. Last 
year they sat side by side above London, 
the nose of their plane tilted up till it 
set a new altitude-record for Moths. Lithe 
Lady Sophie is admittedly the hardier— 
first woman to loop the loop in England. 
In a cruel speed-race she zoomed to the 
finish line a few yards ahead of Lady 
Mary, who had been leading. But it was 
the International League of Aviators 
which threw the apple of discord into the 
air; it pronounced Lady Mary, Sir Abe’s 
wife, to be the “champion lady aviator of 
1927.” 

= 


Eagle Woman 


An airplane chauffeur, costumed in 
trim livery, was retained last fortnight by 
Mary du Cauroy, 62, Duchess of Bedford. 
Recently she purchased a small, con- 
veniently maneuverable “Moth” airplane, 
and transformed into a landing field the 
lawn in front of her home, Woburn Abbey, 
Bedfordshire. The chauffeur is the final 
touch. He now pilots Her Grace back 
and forth to London, where she is busily 
engaged in performing electro-physical 
researches. 

Friends of the dynamic and air conscious 
duchess recall that she recently passed a 
vacation in Spain, dashing after mountain 
eagles in her plane. Not demented, she 
was merely seeking scientific data upon the 
flying characteristics of eagles and buz- 
zards. 
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IS WORSE 
THAN 
WASTED 


(© somone Times The 

\ MP npower of Industry 
a call Hidden Away In Electric Motors 
‘ 2) 4 Electric motors in America’s industries 
WF Slee @ today provide working capacity equal to 
y 250 million workmen. That is more than 
r 13 times the actual number of men em- 
ployed. How effectively this army of 


“unseen” workers is aon | is determined 
by the Motor Control selected. 









The Control Equipment 


a 





23° 









SPEED with SAFETY 


_tydtstrial plants, like mighty trains, find no allowances 
in}sthiedules these days for wasted time. Every minute 
ma ait progress— and more and more power answers 
the call for increased speed. But in Industry, as on the 
railroad right of way, increased speed calls for greater 
caution; more accurate control so that the greater brute 
power employed leads to saving — not to destruction. 

In Industry brute power is supplied by electric 
motors. What it does is decided largely by how well it 
is controlled. Held in servitude, correctly guided to do 
the bidding of workmen, it speeds production and brings 
down costs. Out of Control, it ruins equipment, spoils 
good work, and creates delays. 

Realizing this is making Industry more careful in the 
purchase of Motor Control equipment. Experienced 
plants are specifying Cutler-Hammer Motor Control— 
and responsible machinery builders are featuring Cutler- 
Hammer Control on the machines they sell. To both, 
the reputation behind this famous name—respected for 
more than thirty years—is most valuable insurance. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* 


AMMER 


ood Electric Motors Deserve 








24 TIME 


The *100 Largest 
U.S. Corporations 


according to their working 
capital, in 1926, were: 


U. S. Steel Corporation . .. . 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Ford Motor Company 

General Electric Company 

Swift & Company 

General Motors Company 

International Harvester Company 
Armour & Company of Illinois 
Bethlehem Steel Company “-% 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
Standard Oil of California ' 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
Texas Oil Company . 

Anaconda Copper Company 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
Vacuum Oil Company 

American Tobacco Company 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
Eastman Kodak Company 

U.S. Rubber Company 

Sears, Roebuck & Company 

American Sugar Refining Company 
American Smelting & Refining Company 
American Woolen Company 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Company. 
Atlantic Refining Company 

American Locomotive Company 

Wilson & Company 

The Studebaker Corporation 


$427,000,000 
389,000,000 
310,000,000 
226,000,000 
163,000,000 
161,000,000 
148,000,000 
144,000,000 
137,000,000 
121,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
102,000,000 
101,000,000 
101,000,000 
92,000,000 
91,000,000 
87,000,000 
84,000,000 
75,000,000 
72,000,000 
68,000,000 
66,000,000 
63,000,000 
62,000,000 
56,000,000 
56,000,000 
48,000,000 
47,000,000 
47,000,000 


*According to R. L. Polk Co., Detroit, expert list-compilers. 
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P. Lorillard Company, Inc} . 


National Lead Company 


Central Leather Companyg . 


American Can Company, 


Virginia Carolina Chemifmpany 


The B. F. Goodrich Com} 


Corn Products Refining 
Montgomery Ward & 
The Pullman Company 
Philadelphia & Reading} 
F. W. Woolworth 


hy 


on Cor 


American Radiator Comm . 


United Fruit Company 
The Willys-Overland Co 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
May Department Stores 
American Agricultural ¢ 
American Telephone & I 
American Car & Foundry} 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Com 
Packard Motor Car Comp 
The White Motor Comp 
United Shoe Machinery 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Crucible Steel Company «i 
National Biscuit Compa 
Kennecott Copper Corpo 
American Steel Foundries 
Cudahy Packing Compaty 
Ingersoll-Rand Compan) 


ny . 


hy 
Compa 
h Comy 


tions 
ny ‘ 
ica. 


Electric Storage Battery. 


Inland Steel Company . 
Utah Copper Company . 
American Cigar Company 
California Packing Corp’ 
Pure Oil Company 

United Cigar Stores Comp 
Cuban American Sugar 
The Borden Company . 


Americ 


Cuba-Cane Sugar Corponig]. 
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$45,000,000 
44,000,000 
42,000,000 
41,000,000 
41,000,000 
41,000,000 
40,000,000 
39,000,000 
37,000,000 
36,000,000 
34,000,000 
34,000,000 
34,000,000 
33,000,000 
33,000,000 
33,000,000 
33,000,000 
31,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
29,000,000 
28,000,000 
27,000,000 
27,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
24,000,000 
24,000,000 
24,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
22,000,000 
22,000,000 
21,000,000 
21,000,000 
21,000,000 
21,000,000 
20,000,000 


TIME 


Republic Iron & Steel Company 

Victor Talking Machine Company 

Tide Water Oil Company ‘ 
The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
International Paper Company . 

Otis Elevator Company 

Pittsburgh Coal Company 

Hercules Powder Company 

Underwood Typewriter Company 

Timken Roller Bearing Company 

Railway Steel Spring Company 

Diamond Match Company . 

Central Alloy Steel Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Cluett Peabody & Company eons 
Kelly-Springfield TireCompany . ... . 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Pressed Steel Car Company 
Advance-Rumely Company 

Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Company 
Remington Typewriter Company . 

Spear & Company 

American Cotton Oil Company : 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company . 
Union Oil Company of California 


In 1926 l 3 % of the officers and directors 


of these corporations were 
paid subscribers to TIME. 


In 1928 20.7% of the officers and directors 


of these corporations are 
paid subscribers to TIME. 


$20,000,000 
20,000,000 
18,000,000 
18,000,000 
18,000,000 
18,000,000 
17,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 


25 








26 
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There's the germ of a story tn this picture. 


What can you do with it? What couldn't 
you do with it if you were a trained news- 
paper writer? 


Your ideas are daring 
you to write. Can you 
accept the challenge? 

dreaming ... . hoping 


HINKING .... 
.... wondering .... regretting .... 
thinking 


One by one—endless as the traffic on a busy 
street—the thoughts crowd one another in and 
out of your brain. 

Every now and then, one thought stands out 
from the vague, commonplace procession. It’s 
an idea. Crisp and clear-cut! Original! Char- 
acteristic of you at your best! 

“Why don’t I write that up?” you challenge 
yourself. ‘‘It would sell! Why don’t I get it 
down on paper?” 

Well, why don’t you? You know why—better 
than anyone else. 

But suppose that, through long usage, the craft 
of writing had become as natural to you as 
your table manners—suppose that you had 
formed the habit of expressing yourself on 
paper in terse, vivid newspaper English—sup- 
pose, in short, that you had had newspaper 
training. ... 

You'd have accepted the challenge of that idea. 
You would have started writing for publica- 
tion.* 

The Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
home-study course in writing on the principle 
that the most natural way to learn to write is To 
Write. Just as a man learns to write in a news- 
paper office. Without bothering his head with 
rules and fine-spun theories on “style.” 


The beauty of the N.I.A. method is its sheer 
simplicity and straightforwardness. You start 
writing—and keep on writing. Each week an 
assignment to cover. And, from start to finish, 
you know that you are receiving individual 
attention—personal criticisms and suggestions 
on every sentence you write by men with long 
experience in New York newspaper work. 


Try This Test 


You will be interested in trying yourself out 
with the Newspaper Institute’s unique Writing 
Aptitude Test. It tells whether you possess 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. Mail the coupon 
and try it. Newspaper Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 





* Best-selling authors aren't the only people who earn 
money in the writing game. Hundreds of publications 
are glad to pay $10, $25 and $100 for short contribu- 
tions, stortes, timely articles, humorous pieces, etc.— 
things that can easily be turned out in spare time. 


eee HT HT 


Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th St., New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 


I 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and ] 
further information on writing for profit as prom- | 
ised in Time-April 23rd. | 
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All correspondence confidential. No salesmen | 
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Records 


At Colombes Stadium, Paris, 55,000 
people broke down the gates and ran out 
on a soccer field to hug and kiss the 
referee for his fine refereeing of a game 
between Wales and France. France won. 


Martha Norelius in a swimming meet 
in New Brunswick, N. J., broke by four 
seconds the world’s record for a 300-metre 
free style. Her time was 4 min. 84 sec. 


Sailing for Spain, Paulino Uzcudun, 
heavyweight, said he would like to fight 
Tunney for nothing. 


In Hamburg a fat man named Otto 
Kemmerich got into a swimming pool with 
a California sea lion. After swimming for 
ten hours the sea lion went to sleep in the 
water, was revived with a meal of fresh 
herring, swam 32 hours more, collapsed. 
Kemmerich swam four hours longer, a new 
world’s endurance record. 


Long Point, a horse seven years old, 
ran six furlongs in 1 min. 122 sec. to win 
a race at Bowie, Md. 


“Whenever I play in a golf tournament 
I lose six pounds,” said Johnny Farrell. 
“T lose ten,” said Gene Sarazen. “When 
Bobby Jones played eighteen extra holes 
to beat Cruikshank in 1923 he lost four- 
teen pounds,” said a statistician. 

In Paris, Jadis Rigoulot, called “Sam- 


son,” lifted with both hands an iron bar 
weighing 307 lbs.—a new world’s record. 








Three Cushions 


For four years John Layton of St. Louis 
has been trying to win back his national 
three-cushion billiards championship. Last 
week in Chicago he had his chance against 
Willie Hoppe. Layton played perfectly 
and had good luck. Hoppe played per- 
fectly and had some bad rolls. Layton 
won, 50—37. 








Rangers v. Maroons 


Lawrence Stanley, Governor General of 
Canada in the early nineties, put up a cup 
to be held for a year by the hockey team 
that won the world’s championship. After 
each series of games the cup is filled with 
champagne and each player on the winning 
team takes a drink out of it. It is a bat- 
tered cup. It has been dropped in trains 
and automobiles; players have scratched 
their names on it with pen-knives. Last 





week in Montreal the Stanley Cup was 
once more filled and passed around and the 
team that drank out of it was the New 
York Rangers. 

No one had expected the Rangers to 
| win; they were facing many handicaps. 


Light and fast, they had to play the tough- 
est, heaviest team in hockey, the Maroons 
of Montreal. It was hard to see how 
flashy skaters like Frank Boucher, Ranger 
centre, or Bill Cook and his brother Bun, 
the wings, could stand being bumped 
around by checks like Siebert, Dutton, 
Smith. The Rangers were playing all their 
games away from home. In the second 
game their goalie’s eye was cut open and 
Lester Patrick, manager and coach, a star 
defense man 20 years ago, put on the pads 
and got in goal himself. After this game 
(Time, April 16), the president of the Na- 
tional Hockey league appointed a new 
goalie for the Rangers—Joe Miller, late 
of the Americans. 

Miller has never been popular. The 
people who look down from the roof of 
Madison Square Garden at hockey games 
had given him a nickname—‘‘Red Light” 
Miller, drawing their title from the signal 
that flashes when a goal-guard lets in a 
shot. They had given Miller what is locally 
known as the Bronx Cheer, a huzzah of 
sarcastic intention. Rattled, Miller begged 
to be sent back to the minor leagues 
“where they wouldn’t razz him.” Now he 
was called to take the most important po- 
sition on a team tied with the favorites for 
the hockey championship of the world. 

In a situation that might have been bor- 
rowed from a sporting story in a boys’ 
magazine, Miller proved himself the Boy 
Who Made Good. In his first game, the 
third of the series, he made many brilliant 
saves; in the next game he kept the 
Maroon team without a score. The Rang- 
ers, who had won by a single goal, carried 
Miller off the ice on their heads as, in 
Manhattan, the baseball fans had carried 
Cohen. 

Twelve thousand people sat around the 
rink as the players skated out for the decid- 
ing game. Big French-Canadians from the 
east side of Montreal (the French side) 
were there to cheer the Rangers, disliking 
the Maroons for beating the Canadians. 
And in a furious game in which, when the 
referee disallowed a Montreal goal, the 
crowd threw overcoats, hats, papers, gar- 
bage, and bottles on the ice—in which 
Miller whirled his arms and legs like the 
sails of a mill, threw himself backward and 
forward, stopped every shot except one—a 
game in which 21 penalties were given, 
Frank Boucher stabbed twice through the 
Maroon defense. No team representing an 
American city has won an important 
hockey trophy since Seattle took the Stan- 
ley Cup title in 1917. All the players on 
the Rangers are Canadians. 











Boatmen 


More than a hundred motor-boatmen in 
little boats with outboard motors started to 
race in wind and sleet from Albany to New 
York for a first prize of $500 to go to the 
boatman who covers the most points in 
four races. Kirk Ames of New York won 
the first race. 





Batsmen 

The baseball season always begins on a 
cold grey day. Celebrities with stiff fingers 
and blue noses wish they hadn’t promised 
to throw in the first ball. President 
Coolidge in a brown fedora, Mayor Walker 
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Cram Sleep 


while you can says 


How America’s famous explorer 
prepares for the strain of a long, 
non-stop flight. 


An Interview by Fitzhugh Green 


Peri rey Richard E. Byrd, hero of 
North Pole and Trans-Atlantic flights, 
said instantly when asked what he relied on most 
to help him stand the terrible strain of a long 
flight: 


“Proper sleep and exercise in the weeks pre- 
ceding that flight.” 


When Byrd hopped off for Paris at dawn on 
June 29th, 1927, he had had only two hours 
sleep the night before. He was in the air 42 
hours before he landed: hours filled with the 
frightful bedlam of three roaring motors. He 
landed in France several hours after midnight 
and worked six hours longer without resting. 

Such a test of nervous and physical endurance 
is almost beyond comprehension. That Byrd 
should survive it with no especial need for rest 
afterward proves supremely the truth of his 
simple energy formula: sleep. 


But Byrd’s hardships are not all in the field. 
Months before an expedition he is busy night 
and day with a continual round of lectures, con- 
ferences, public receptions and the personal 
supervision of a multitude of details—tasks that 
often call for more endurance than the expedi- 
tion itself. 


How does he do it? Not only by being rested 
when he starts, but by being able to 
go to sleep at any time even if he 
has only ten minutes available. 


“For it is during sleep,” Byrd 
reminded me, “that the body re- 
news the vitality which its owner 
has so extravagantly used during 
the day.” 


Copyright, 1928, The Simmons Company 
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Waat Commanver Byrp says on 
storing up energy through proper sleep 
is a message of interest to all. Sim- 
mons, largest makers of beds, springs 
and mattresses, have perfected sleep 
equipment which gives complete re- 
laxation and induces healthful sleep. 


This extraordinary comfort ¢s within 
reach of every income. Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Sim- 
mons Ace Spring, $19.75. Rocky 
Mountain Region and West, slightly 
higher. The Simmons Company, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


sme; SIMMONS 
Hundreds of close packed, 


sensitive coils, each cloth- 
encased. Over this, thick BEDS + 
luxurious upholstering, 
assuring utmost comfort. 


SPRINGS 


, MATTRESSES 


{ BUILT FOR SLEEP } 


OP.&A. 


Commanper Ricuarp E. Byrp, U.S.N. 
is now preparing to lead an expedition 
through the unexplored ice-bound wilder- 
ness of the Antarctic—to the South Pole 





The Simmons Ace Spring 
—An extra number of 
resilient spiral springs. 
Equal to a box spring, yet 
lighter. Less in cost. The 
slip cover is additional. 
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Stories of Barbizon 


NUMBER FouR 


ULES DUPRE was visited at 5 o’clock 
one morning by a nobleman whose 
name is unknown. He poked the can- 
vasses with his umbrella and was free 
with adverse criticism. Suddenly he asked 
the price of Dupre’s work. Hoping to 
get rid of him the artist said ““Twenty 
francs each.” “I'll take them all,” said 
the visitor, producing a handful of gold. 
At nineteen Dupre had a picture in 
the Salon and at thirty-six he received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
2 
Rooms for music study available to 
residents or non-residents . . . swimming 
pool. ..gymnasium. . .squash court... 
radio in every room. 


Single Rooms—$15-$25 per week 
Double Rooms—$20 up per week 


She 


O72 


New York’s Club residence for Business and Profes- 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 


140 East Srxty-THirD STREET, NEw YORK 


William H. Silk, President 











in spats, Mayor Mackay of Philadelphia in 
his winter overcoat, tossed in the new 
white balls and in New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Wash- 
Detroit, 


ington, Boston, Chicago, the 





BASEMAN COHEN 
First Giant from Israel. 


games began. Mostly the crowds yelled to 
keep warm, but in Manhattan they had 
another reason. Before them occurred a 
dramatic happening. 

For years the managers of the New 
York clubs have been trying to develop a 
Jewish player. There are plenty of Ital- 
ians, Swedes, Irishmen in baseball—few 
Jews. Critics have pointed out that a 
Jewish star on a New York team would 
pack in thousands of new spectators at 
every game. And now, on the bright turf 
in front of them, the people saw a Jew 
begin his career—Andy Cohen, second 
baseman, picked from the minor leagues 
to take the place of the famed Rogers 
Hornsby. And when Cohen had brought 
home the first Giant run of the season, 
had driven in the tying and winning runs 
with a two bagger against the left-field 
fence, had had a bat in every Giant rally, 
fielded quietly but effectively, and made 
the greatest debut in the history of base- 
ball, the spectators, chilly no longer, 
rushed onto the field and carried Cohen 
off on their shoulders. “He'll draw like 
Ruth or Gehrig,” said Manager John 
McGraw. 

8 
Plodders 


Mile after mile over rutted alkali, on 
concrete, and through the brown ooze at 
the side of macadam, plodded the mara- 
thoners of Mr. C. C. (“Cash and Carry”) 
Pyle who has offered $25,000 to the runner 
making the best time from California to 
New York. All along the route runners 
dropped out and went home. Three quit 
at Chandler, Okla., 1,543 miles from the 
start. They said they didn’t believe Pyle 
had $25.000. When Oklahoma City gave 
$5,000 to Pyle, Ralph Scott, onetime man- 
ager of Red Grange, attached it. The 
Chamber of Commerce then refused to 
give the citizens of Oklahoma City a free 
look at the plodders, made them run across 


lots to a circus tent. Admission to the tent 
was through a turnstyle. Inside the tent 
Red Grange presided. Said a wag, “If 
any more runners drop out Red will have 
to get in the race himself.’”” Runner Mike 
Baze was hit on his leg by a car. Runner 
Andrew Payne was leading at Chandler. 
The runners started March 4; they may 
reach New York in another month. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 4) 
Mr. Marvin and TIME are at one. TIME 
invariably applies the term. “lobbyist” in 
the broad sense described by Mr. Marvin. 
TIME specifies, when necessary and pos- 
sible, whether the “lobbying” was proper 
or improper.—Eb. 
> 
Thank You 


Sirs: 
1 wish to thank you for your summary of 
f Seventieth Congress, Time, 





the work of the 
March 19, under NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
H. P. Howarp 

Armour Chronicle, 

Largest Circulation in Douglas County, 

Eli Thomas, Prop. 

Armour, S. Dak. 

The Chronicle is very welcome.—Eb. 
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’9 
Ambassador 
Sirs: 

. Soon he [Lindbergh] will again be wing- 
ing his way into the far corners of this earth 
carrying with him all that America stands for 
Youth, Courage, Freedom, Prosperity and Peace. 

The people of all lands await his coming. 
Would it not be fitting, therefore, as they gaze 
upon his approaching ship, thai iheir eyes should 
catch a name [Timeg, April 2] emblematical of 
his mission: AMBASSADOR. ... 
A. W. ASTLEY 
Holyoke, Mass. 





“Numbering the People” 
S.rs: 

The letter in Time, March 26 purporting to be 
from C. L. Dean of Burlington, lowa, caused me 
to inquire about him there to learn the reason 
for his bias against Christian Science. Careful 
inquiries at Burlington have failed to find any 
C. L. Dean.* Apparently, therefore, the writer of 
the letter in question shrank behind an assumed 
name or place. His letter, however, indexed him 
to a certain extent by evincing heated intolerance 
for Christian Scientists because we choose to de- 
pend on spiritual law, power, and practice for 
prevention or relief from disease. Therefore, I 
maintain that his intolerance is at least less 
creditable than our preference. 

When Mrs. Eddy said, in 1883, that a million 
people then acknowledged and attested the bless- 
ings of Christian Science, she did not allude to 
the number of persons who had become members 
of the Church of Christ, Scientist; she rejoiced 
in the number of persons who had experienced 
or witnessed the benefits of Christian Science 
healing. In this denomination, the members con- 
stitute only a fraction of the number who are 
interested, and they constitute only a fraction of 
the number who have been healed or have ob- 
served the benefits of Christian Science healing. 
This is the case today, even though all of these 
numbers are much larger than they were in 1883. 

Incidentally, I offer the information that Chris- 
tian Scientists are not disposed to attach much 
importance to the matter of numbers. Thus, the 
following is part of a By-Law proposed by Mrs. 
Eddy and adopted for the Christian Sc.ence 
Mother Church: ‘According to the Scripture they 
(Christian Scientists) shall turn away from per- 
sonality and numbering the people” (Church 
Manual, Article VIII, Section 28). Christian 
Scientists, therefore, attach much more impor- 
tance to qualities of thought than to numbers or 
statistics. 

Ciirrorp P. SMITH 
Committee on Publication 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Boston, Mass. 


*The address given was 126 Starr Avenue.— 


Ep. 
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“4 Transcenpinc the finest achievements of American automobiles, 
i the De Luxe Stearns-Knight enriches the high standards already 
created in the fine car field; not only by its rarified beauty, but 
in that priceless performance which only the straight eight Stearns- 

Knight can give. 

The prestige which surrounds the sleeve-valve engine in European 
= motor marts, has found more than a counterpart in the high regard 
on accorded the Stearns-Knight engine —ever since Stearns engineers 
z pioneered the sleeve-valve principle in this country. 
of 
ed In developing the Knight engine to eight straight line cylinders 
wa and complementing it with the ever dependable worm drive rear 
le- axle, a power plant is effected which not only provides greater 
ot quietness, vibration-freedom and amazing acceleration, but also 
ess possesses a length of life out of all proportion to the popular con- 
ion ception of what a motor car can have. 


Facts such as these await you at the Stearns-Knight Showroom... 
-ed facts that will give you a new realization of what has been accom- 
plished in the creation of the Stearns-Knight of today. 


oe STEARNS-KNIGHT SALES CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 
ob- JOHN N. WILLYS, Chairman of the Board H,. J. LEONARD, President 


Stearns-Knight 


c ONMtor Cars of Quality 
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The Shoe thati Differen t 


Your Feet Won’t Ask You to Sit 
Down at 5 o’Clock 


F YOU give them the proper support 

to meet present-day walking conditions 
— cement walks and tile floors. 

FOOT-JOY, “the Shoe that’s Differ- 
ent” — has a scientifically constructed 
foundation to carry the weight in com- 
fort and keep the nerves and muscles in 
a natural condition. Send for illustrated 
catalogue of smart styles for all occasions, 
street, sport, evening wear. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


The above statement is just as true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for informatior.. 


| 
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And Mozart 

Flowers were in the arms of Lucrezia 
Bori and everywhere on the front of the 
stage. Applause was thundering. Miss 
Bori was bowing. The audience was stand- 
ing up. Miss Bori tossed one of her bou- 
quets to a woman standing in the second 
row of the orchestra. The woman caught 
it gracefully. She, too, bowed. The ap- 
plause was getting louder and louder. 
Much of it was meant for the woman in 
the second row. Her name, as everyone 
knew, was Geraldine Farrar, 46, onetime 
darling of the diamond horseshoe. 

Thus, the noisiest, longest and perhaps 
the most sincere demonstration of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s season in 
Manhattan. It happened last week after 
the second act of La Rondine, in which 
Miss Bori sang with triumphant charm. 
It was also the last week of the season; 
but before Miss Bori packed her trunks, 
she did something that would have pleased 
the late Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. It 
was not easy, for Mozart operas have 
become so unfashionable that the Metro- 
politan dismisses him with one perform- 
ance a season. But Miss Bori was allowed 
to sing Despina in his Cosi Fan Tutte (Tis 
Thus They All Do). There was no deny- 
ing that the story of two young men 
setting out to hoodwink their fiancées into 
infidelity was faint fodder for great music. 
Mozart, however, could put anything—a 
piece of string, a blot of ink—to music. 
So well did Miss Bori interpret Cosi Fan 
Tutte that critics raised a cry for more 
Mozart.* 





Giulio Gatti-Casazza has completed 20 


| years as impresario of the Metropolitan. 


He has given the public what it liked. He 
has experimented occasionally to please the 
epicures. The three composers whose 
works have had most performances are: 


Richard Wagner 519 
Giacomo Puccini 54445 Se 
Giuseppe Verdi 451 


Aida | Verdi] with 146 performances led 
all the rest. Next came La Bohéme | Puc- 
cini], 130; Madame Butterfly [Puccini], 
127; Pagliacci |Leoncavallo], 125; Tosca 
[Puccini], 116; Cavalleria Rusticana 
[ Mascagni], 107. 


a can 

Spring Stravinsky 
“Hoy! The man must be out of his 
mind!” These were the words of a bony, 


nervous lady who had just listened to the 
first part of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du 
Printemps as played in Philadelphia last 
week by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Pierre Monteux. 
Having so spoken, the bony lady left the 
auditorium as did many another ignorant 
Philadelphia music listener. Those who 
kept their seats applauded with vigor. 
When all who wanted to leave had done 
so, Mr. Monteux continued his conducting. 

At the end of the performance, the por- 
tion of the audience which had remained 
clapped and cheered. The conductor took 
his bows, then motioned to his musicians 


*Born in Salzburg in 1756, Mozart began to 
compose music at the age of six. His best known 
operas are The Marriage of Figaro, Don Gio- 
vanni, The Magic Flute. 


to acknowledge their share of the ovation. 
This they refused to do; instead, they too 
applauded their conductor. For though 
they had played well, in fact beautifully, 
the musicians were aware that most of the 
credit for a splendid performance of one 
of the most exciting compositions in mod- 
ern music belonged to Mr. Monteux—who 
first conducted Le Sacre du Printemps and 
who is admittedly as familiar with the 
tangled splendor of its score as the com- 
poser himself. 


Guild 


Guilds, popular in the Middle Ages 
among artisans and such, are now once 
more a favorite form of organization. Last 
fortnight the Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra (Georges Zaslawskey, Conductor), 
which has just completed its first active 
season, became the Beethoven Symphony 
Guild, and incorporated in Manhattan as 
a non-profit-sharing membership corpora- 
tion. The aims of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony Guild are: to maintain a_high- 
calibre 100-piece symphony orchestra, to 
give low price concerts in obscure com- 
munities as well as metropolitan centres, 
to raise $200,000, to be self-supporting. 





¢———_ 





CINEMA — 


The New Pictures 

Skyscraper. The steel riveter—the 
man who builds the hanging gardens of 
the U. S.—is herein made the subject of 
jest. One riveter drops a red hot rivet 
down the seat of another riveter’s pants. 
Both are rivals for the hand of a chorus 
girl. The successful riveter (William 
Boyd) swings through the air on a chain, 
from his work to a theatre roof, in order 
to embrace the girl. 





——e 


Street Angel. In the slums of Naples 
a mother is dying. Her daughter, Angela 
(Janet Gaynor), goes out on the streets to 
obtain money for medicine by selling her- 
self. Arrested, sentenced to a workhouse, 
she escapes, finds employment with a trav- 
eling circus. And, as any botanist could 
have predicted, the rose of romance bur- 
geons in the sawdust. In this case, the 
male principal is Gino (Charles Farrell), 
who paints minor masterpieces more often 
than he takes a bath. When Gino takes 
Angela back to Naples, the police recog- 
nize her and clap her into jail. When she 
is finally released, Gino exhibits a desire 
to strangle and a passion to wed. Noble, 
he weds. The warm, misty sky of Naples 
and the warm beauty of Miss Gaynor were 
not missed by the camera. 

+ 

The Chaser. “Girls, isn’t he simply 
darling!” Thus exclaimed one of a series 
of advertisements in fashionable women’s 
magazines. The face in the copy was 
Harry Langdon’s. His business of being 
simply darling consists of three gestures: 
1) staring blankly like a little boy who has 
just found half a worm in the apple he is 
eating; 2) picking his teeth with his 
thumb and index finger; 3) waddling as if 
his pants were about to fall down. 

In The Chaser Mr. Langdon is a wife- 
pecked husband, who is made to do the 
cooking and housecleaning. Morose, he 
drinks “poison” which turns out to be 
castor oil. To some, that is simply darling. 
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is modeled and fired in a unit 
36 inches long and 20 inches 
wide (the largest lavatory of 
genuine Vitreous China ever 
fired in one piece). It is also 
made in a smaller size, 30 
inches long by 20 inches wide. 


a 


The price of the ‘“‘Temple- 
ton” 36” x 20” size, with fit- 
tings of smooth Chromard is 
$540, not including cost of in- 
stallation. Other new styled 
lavatories as low as $110. 


a 


The trademark “Standard” is 
impressed in every fixture. 


Va 


“Ctandard”’ 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 





. + RRM ORS Aas il 


Now your bathroom may be as beautiful 


as your living room 


The beauty of “Standard” lavatories is that of fine 
furniture, modeled in genuine vitreous china. 
Spacious, symmetrical, they are the latest 
achievement in’Standard” master craftsmanship. 


The fittings, wrought with characteristic 
*Standard” skill, are of harmonizing design, fin- 
ished in platinum-like Chromard, forever free 
from tarnish or corrosion. The gracefully 
tapered legs are of clearest crystal, topped with 
wrought metal in Chromard Finish. 


The “Templeton”’ above pictured is but one 
of the new style “Standard” lavatories of 


exclusive distinction. Other designs are the 
“Pemberton” of straight lined simplicity and 
dignity, with stately faucets; the“‘Castleton”’, a 
design of graceful charm, with all-metal legs; 
the “Chesterton” and “Whittington” of pleas- 
ing structural lines and legs of clear crystal. 


In the “Standard” Showrooms in principal 
cities may be seen permanent exhibitions of 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures introducing new 
notes of individuality. 


An interesting booklet, illustrated in colors,will 
be mailed on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 
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Old Wine 1s Aged 


The flicker of candle-light .... 
like shadows on tapestry-hung walls 
. . the sheen of exquisitely carved 


fairy- 


silver . 


—And DECKER’S TOWN CLUB Ham, mel- 
lowed as rare old wine is mellowed! Enriched 
with a flavor that takes you back to the days 
when hams were home-cured and seasoned with 


. sparkling crystal .... 





deliciousness that can be secured only by weeks 
of patient curing and the rare, pungent smoke of 
real green, hickory-wood. 


Decker's 
own ZiusHam 


is made the good old-fashioned way from the 
choicest young porkers grown here in America’s 
famous corn belt; cured for weeks; then given a 
final touch of delicacy and fullness of flavor 
through long real, green hickory-wood smoking! 


DECKER’S TOWN CLUB Hams are served by 
Clubs whose memberships demand the finest, the 
better Hotels, and are also available to you by 
ordering direct from us. They weigh between 14 
and 16 pounds; the price is 50c the pound deliv- 
It is not a canned ham. 


ered. 





cured and smoked the same long, careful way, 
comes in a flitch, weighing about 51% Ibs. and 
is — at 60c the lb. You've probably never 
had its equal. 

We suggest that you order two hams: one to 
slice and one to bake. 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
Creators of 
TOWN CLUB HAMS & BACON 
Mason City, out in lowa 





We will cheerfully 
refund your money 
if you are not 





BELACION 


Marble and Jelly 


On Palm Sunday, in Elizabeth, N. J., 
one Edward Fitzgerald, was eating 
raspberry jelly for dessert and thinking 
holy thoughts. He was about to take a 
last delicious mouthful when he gave a cry 
and waved his spoon in the air. There, 
right in his dessert plate, was St. Thérése, 
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SAINT THERESE 


. showers roses. 


the Little Flower of Jesus. He had often 
seen her statue in churches. The image 
that now stared up out of his dish was 
precisely like these except that it was 
made out of fruit jelly and whipped cream. 
“Mother, come here!” cried Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Mrs. Michael J. Fitzgerald, like 
her son, saw the saint in the jelly. 

Awed by this humble example of trans- 
mogrification, Edward Fitzgerald quickly 
gave $25 to further the fund for building 
a shrine to St. Thérése in San Antonio, 
Tex. In the meantime, gossip brought vis- 
itors to the Fitzgerald house, each visitor 
anxious to view the jellied saint. One of 
the visitors was the Rev. James A. Lundy, 
pastor of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, who urged that the image be given 
over into the keeping of ecclesiastical au- 
thorities—supposing, perhaps, that if the 
trembling statue had already held its shape 
for a period of 24 hours, it might, in holy 
surroundings, endure almost forever. The 
Fitzgeralds consented to this course, then 
they closed their house to the pilgrim 
crowds that lingered at their door. 

It was absurd enough, no doubt, that 
any one should take seriously this religious 
revolt in the dessert; yet the incident has 
a value beyond the comic. Why did 
Edward Fitzgerald fancy that he saw the 
face of St. Thérése, the Little Flower of 
Jesus, fashioned in his tidbit? Why not 
the face of St. Cecilia, St. Helen or the 
beautiful St. Priscilla? Saints, like dresses, 
have their fashions and their vogues; once 
it will be the stern St. Catherine, next the 
dashing Joan of Arc. Right now, the most 
popular Catholic saint is Soeur Thérése, 
the Carmelite nun, who died in 1897 and 
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A travel thrill that lasts 104 days. 
| An exploration into fascinating, off- 
the-beaten-path countries . . . made 
entirely simple, economical, and com- 
fortable by the world’s greatest travel 
system. 

West Indies . ss South America... 
South Africa . . . East Africa. The 
pampas... the jungles... the veldt. 
Victoria Falls. Ending with Egypt... 
Paris .. . London. 

One ticket, one service, one man- 
agement, one ship, all the way. And 
the ship is the Empress of France, 
clubbiest of great liners. 

From New York, January 22. As 
low as $1500. It is wise to apply now 
for booklets which detail everything. 
Your own agent, or any Canadian 
Pacific District Office. New York, 344 
Madison Ave. s . « Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd... . Montreal, 141 St. 
James St., and 28 other cities in U. S. 


and Canada. 
OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


Round the World... 136 days... Dec. 1, 1928. Em- 
press of Australia. Mediterranean .. . 72 days .. . Feb. 
4, 1929... Empress of Scotland. West Indies .. . 16 
days ... Dec. 22, 1928; 29 days .. . Jan. 10 and Feb. 
11, 1929... Duchess of Bedford (new). 


Canadian } 
, Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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was canonized three years ago (Time, May 
25, 1925). 

sister Thérése Martin was one of the 
nine children of a jeweler of Alencon, a 
provincial town in Brittany. In 1889, at 
the age of 16, she entered the Carmelite 
Nunnery at Lisieux; eight years later she 
died of tuberculosis. That would have 
been all that was ever known of St. 
Thérése had she not, at the request of 
her Mother Superior, written an auto- 
biography, whose future publication she 
never imagined. In this, with bewildering 
and beautiful humility, Soeur Thérése con- 
fided her desire not to leave the earth 
when she was dead but to stay, to help 
other people in the world who were un- 
happy and distressed. She thought that 
she “would spend her Heaven on earth 
doing good”; that she would “let fall a 
shower of roses.” The simple beauty of 
her book, which is the beauty of herself, is 
beyond description; but in her “heaven on 
earth” fatal diseases were cured, as doctors 
testified before her canonization, and mor- 
tal sorrows healed. Millions of people 
have read the book that Soeur Thérése 
wrote; soldiers in the War died praying to 
her, saying her name. 

It is not so very hard to see why the 
saintliness of Thérése is a saintliness of 
present day appeal. There is a harbor of 
peace in her isolation from the loud mate- 
rialism that generalizers condemn in the 
contemporary chaos, and it pleases an age 
of youth to worship a girl who died when 
she was 24. People still come crowding to 
be healed* at the doors of the convent at 
Lisieux, where now the Saint’s sister is 
Mother Superior. 

Statues of St. Thérése are in thousands 
of Roman Catholic Churches even in many 
where the roster of the saints is no more 
than hinted at by half a dozen effigies. 
Last week in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Man- 
hattan, Patrick Cardinal Hayes blessed a 
new altar for La Petite Fleur, St. Thérése. 
The altar had been presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady; it was made of 
pure white Carrara marble. Above the 
altar was a marble statue of the little 
Saint. The altar is surrounded by a Flor- 
entine framework of marble chiseled as 
fine as lace. Five hundred people came to 
the consecration, which lasted for two 
hours and which was unusual in that the 
Cardinal blessed the entire altar instead 
of the altar stone alone. 


—— + 
Earnings 


The Travelers Aid Society of New York 
(bureau of moral advice and financial aid 
for bewildered arrivals in Manhattan), for 
the first time since its was founded (20 
years ago) last week announced earnings. 
A total sum of $1,824.82 had been loaned 
to embarrassed travelers. Grateful, some 
had repaid their debt with high interest. 
- year’s earnings therefore amounted to 

24.27. 





*Last week, in Montreal, Alice Provost, 22, 
Marie Blanche Armande Nichol, 17 and Therese 
Morier, 17, claimed to have been cured suddenly 
on Jan. 28 of well-defined infirmities (discrep- 
ancy in the length of legs, paralyzed leg, stiff 
arm); when and because one Father Jacques 
Dugas subjected them to a laying-on of a reli- 
quary which contained the bones of some recently 
beatified Jesuit martyrs. Physicians examined 
the girls, sent a certificate of their cure to 
Rome by a Jesuit Father and said: “You may 
thank God for such extraordinary benedictions!” 


Numbers 


Two months ago, it was stated that 
60,000 of the 200,000 U. S. Protestant 
Churches had failed to gain one member 
during 1927 (Time, Feb. 20). Last week 
The Christian Herald published the re- 
sults of a census on U.S. church members; 
these proved that the total number of 
members added to the church in 1927 was 
573,723; that the total number of U. S. 
church members is 48,594,163. 


Catholics gained most (183,889). 
Methodists, of 20 sorts, were second with 
a gain of 150,910. The order of increase 
in other denominations: Lutherans, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Baptists, Latter Day 
Saints, Oriental Catholics, Dunkards, 
United Brethren, Adventists. Presby- 
terians and Quakers lost more members 
than they gained. 

There are now 217,204 clergymen, 1,387 
less than last year; this decrease is prob- 
ably due to consolidation of churches, of 


Be \\/\ 


which there were 235,991 in 1927, 1,470 
less than in 1926. 

These are the present numbers of U. S. 
church members: 


Roman Catholic o.oo cccccsvpeccec86: 939602 


Methodist Episcopal ......... eeeee 4,592,004 
mputeirn Baptiet «sake cieee se evese 3,765,004 
National Baptist (Negro).......... 1253,369 
Methodist Episcopal (South)....... 2,567,962 
og RR 1,885,727 
ee 1,481,376 
ee ee ae ae 1,392,820 
Protestant Episcopal ......-ccceeces 1,190,938 
Congregationalists ....... vawendaa we 914,698 
RMI TAOUEE S.. v.cn cc cde obs cee 890,671 
African Methodist Episcopal........ 781,692 
Lutheran (Missouri Synod)......... 645,345 
ACE DOG SAG 66.60 oo 6c00s tune 567,319 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion... 500,000 
United Brethren in Christ.......... 396,946 
Jewish Congregations ............. 357,135 
Reformed in United States......... 351,926 
Evangelical Synod of No. America... 336,118 
Colored Methodist Episcopal........ 333,002 
Crees GC CRG is cosccc ss cweeas 317,937 
Norwegian Lutheran. ....cccccccsccs 294,227 
ee 285,000 
Lutheran Augustana Synod......... 224,529 
Evangetichl CHOICE i.ccccccccccaecs 217,935 
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FILL UP THE VALLEYS IN 
YOUR HEALTH CURVE 


Reduce the sick days — add energy to the 


well days, and do more as you feel better. 
Shredded Wheat is the way—two bis- 
cuits every morning with milk or 
cream and sugar. It makes a meal 
perfectly balanced in healthful 
elements. Plenty of bran to keep 
away headaches and fatigue. 








, Shredded 
Wheat 


AT . NIAGARA 








Reddy Tees are the original and 
genuine. Always first in golfers’ 
favor. Always first in sales. 


Sold everywhere. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 
The Nieblo Mfg.Co.,Inc. 38 East 23rd St., N.Y 


ASK FOR 
THEM 
BY NAME 


The 


006. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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We had a great Dam 


to build 


Our engineers built a lab- 
oratory dam with a glass 
sidewall to show every 
effect of flow and pressure 
which would be encoun- 
tered under actual condi- 
tions. Then they knew 


the exact type of dam to 
build, and that it would 
stand for ages. 


Sound engineering, eco- 
nomical management, con- 
servative financing—it is 
the union of these which 
results in the best public 
service. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


INCORPORATED 








ECTRIC { OMP, 


AMERICAN WATER WWoRKS»°fLECTRIC ((OMPANY 


MERICAN YVATER WWORKS 4° 
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Borax in Business 


In the Mojave Desert, Kern County, 
Calif., a kernite* mine has been discovered 
which will revolutionize the borax indus- 
try, according to Dr. Waldemar T. Schaller 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. When 
washed and recrystallized, kermite is ready 
for market as pure sodium borate. All 
previous processes of manufacturing borax 
have been costly, complicated, unsatisfac- 
tory. Italy has condensed volcanic steam 
containing boric acid to get it; Chile has 
refined and purified ulexite at great ex- 
pense; the U. S. has mined borax from 
mineral deposits around Death Valley, a 
process dangerous and difficult; or has 
manufactured it from brine, a method in 
excellent standing before the discovery of 
the kernite mine. 

This increase in production will take 
borax out of the idle rich class of chemicals 
and put it to work in many industries 
which previously could not afford it. Al- 
ready its value is well known. It has long 
been a familiar household god in the 
kitchen, a mild antiseptic (boric acid) in 
the medicine chest. It keeps glass from 
cracking under the strain of change in 
temperature; is used therefore in making 
lamp chimneys, incandescent lamps, baking 
dishes. Enamel ware, plumbing fixtures, 
chemical apparatus owe much of their re- 
sistance to borax. But wherever borax has 
gone in, the price has gone up. Since the 
discovery of kernite, borax has fallen 
steadily in price as shown last week by the 
Industrial Builetin (monthly) of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc.; expectations are that this 
decrease will continue, not only because of 
the increased supply but because of the 
competition between borax from brine and 
borax from kernite. 


This competition is being fostered by 
British finance in spite of the fact that the 
U. S. is now the greatest store and supply 
house for borax in the world. The Ameri- 
can Potash and Chemical Corporation, 
present producers of borax from brine, are 
a subsidiary of the New Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa in London; the 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., present producers 
of borax from kernite, are a subsidiary of 
the Borax Consolidated of London. 





oe - 
Rejuvenation 


In Berlin, last week, Professor Eugen 
Steinach, medical Ponce de Leon, an- 
nounced his possible discovery of a glan- 
dular fountain of youth. Injecting pitui- 
tary serum into docile, doddering rats, he 
noticed that they grew hair, an appetite, 
and sprightliness. 

Rejuvenator Steinach had previously 
sought his elixir in the germinal glands, 
which he now claims have a secretive alli- 
ance with the pituitary gland. That small, 
oval, reddish-gray body, appended to the 
brain, is made up of two separately active 
lobes. The rear one exudes a valuable 
drug, which has been ingeniously injected 
to speed heartbeat, to increase blood pres- 


| sure, or to make muscles contract. It is 


*Kernite or rasorite, a newly d’scovered min- 


| eral, unites with water to form sodium borate. 
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used in cases of surgical shock, in ob- 
stetrics, after abdominal surgery. 

Sex and body growth are influenced by 
the front pituitary lobe. Overactivity of 
the lobe causes sexual precocity, great 
stature, large hands and feet, culminating 
in the giant of the circus. Underactivity 
causes sexual retardation, small hands and 
feet, small fat bodies culminating in the 
true dwarf. Doubtless Dr. Steinach fed 
extracts of the anterior lobe to his rats. 
Normal people gradually growing old will 
take another look at the circus side shows 
produced by pituitary glands run riot, be- 
fore they try to stop Nature’s course with 
Dr. Steinach’s serum. 


Born. To Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey L. 
Waddell (Miss Mary Catherine Hughes) 
a son, on the sixty-sixth birthday of his 


grandfather, Charles Evans Hughes; at 
Manhattan. 

















® 





Engaged. Herman A. MacDonald, sec- 
retary to Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of 
Massachusetts, onetime mayor of Beverly, 
Mass.; to Miss Marion Sarah Young, of 
Brookline, Mass. Said Governor Fuller last 
fortnight, “I think Captain MacDonald 
must be in love or something, because 
every time I go away he gets into trouble 
writing letters” (Time, April 16). 

ese nee 

Reported Engaged. Prime Minister 
Don Miguel Primo de Rivera y Orbaneja, 
Marquis de Estella, 58, Grandee of Spain 
and Dictator since 1923, to Senorita Nina 
Castillano, 47, daughter of the Countess 
de San Felice of San Sebastien. The pro- 
spective bride enjoys an annual income of 
500,000 pesetas ($84,000). 





v 


Married. Miss Louise Abigail Mayo, 
daughter of Dr. Charles Horace Mayo, 
famed surgeon of Rochester, Minn.; and 
George Treat Trenholm, of St. Paul, Minn. 





-——_@-— 


Married. Prince Charles Philippe, 
Duc de Nemours, 23, only son of the Duc 
and Duchesse de Vendome et d’Alencon, 
nephew of King Albert of Belgium and 
cousin of Edward, Prince of Wales; to 
Miss Marguerite (“Peggy”) Watson of 
Washington, D. C., sometime fiancée of 
Angier B. Duke and the late Reginald 
Vanderbilt ; in London. 


—o— 


Married. Colonel George T. Lang- 
horne, U. S. A., veteran of the Spanish 
War and onetime assistant to the late 
Major General Leonard Wood; to Miss 
Mary K. Waller, of Chicago; at Cliveden, 
England, the home of Nancy Langhorne 
Astor, Viscountess Astor, cousin of Colonel 
Langhorne. 





— ‘ 
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Married. John Lowrie Patten, 32, only 
son of Capitalist James A. Patten of Chi- 
cago; to Mrs. Renee Michael Hutchins of 
Chicago, 

eee tree 

Sued for annulment. Mrs. Anna 
Laura Barnett, of Los Angeles, wife of 
Jackson Barnett, multi-millionaire Okla- 


homa Indian, ward of the U. S. Govern- 
ment; by the U. S. on behalf of its 
protegé. The U. S. alleges that by the use 
of “petting . . . seductive smiles” Mrs. 
Barnett kidnaped her husband, married 
him twice (in Kansas, and in Missouri) 
in expectation of the $500,000 gift of the 
government authorized by Secretary of 
the Interior Albert Bacon Fall for Barnett. 


—o—_ 

Elected. Thomas William Lamont, 57, 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
of Manhattan; a director of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Elbert Henry Gary. 


—— 
Elected. Albert Hall Harris, director 


of four-score companies, to be chairman | 


of the executive committee of the New 
York Central R. R. Co.; to succeed, in 


duties but not in title, the late chairman | 


of the board of directors, Chauncey 
Mitchell Depew. 
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Died. Rupert Alexander George Augus- 
tus Cambridge, Viscount Trematon, 20, 
nephew of British Queen-Empress Mary; 
at Lyons, of injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident. His father, the Earl of 
Athlone, is Governor-General of the Union 
of South Africa. As everyone knows, the 
Queen and her brother, the Earl of Ath- 
lone, were of the Teck Teutonic ducal 
house of the Kingdom of Wiirttemberg; 
but by royal British Decree of July 14, 
1917, the name of the British house of 
Teck was changed to Cambridge. 





A 
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Died. Lorna Valentine Bowen, 28, wife 
of Eugene Ambrose Bowen, Manhattan 
stock broker, and daughter of Hiram 
Royal Mallinson, silk manufacturer; by a 
fall from a 12th story pantry window; in 
Manhattan. 








—~o 


Died. Edward Raymond Thompson 
(“E. T. Raymond”), 56, editor of the Lon- 
don Evening Standard, author (Uncen- 
sored Celebrities and biographies of Bal- 
four, Lloyd George, and Lord Rosebery) ; 
suddenly, of heart disease; in London. 





Died. Elisworth Milton Statler, 64, mil- 
lionaire proprietor of a nationwide chain 
of hotels (Buffalo, Boston, Cleveland, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Manhattan), suddenly, of 
pneumonia; in his Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 





3° 








Died. Isaac Newton Seligman, 73, 
famed international financier; in London. 
The Seligmans, eight brothers who founded 
the New York banking firm of J. & W. 
Seligman, later opened branches in Lon- 
don, Paris, Frankfort. 


5 


Died. William A. (‘“Trust-buster’”) 
Day, 77, chairman of the board of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, Assistant Attorney General 
in 1903, when he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to prosecute illegal trusts; 
of bronchial pneumonia; in St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

















ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 





174) ALAS UVR 


“PYOHIS play clearly proves 
that you get only what 
you pay for.” 

“But—there are excep- 
tions. I, for instance, live in 
nine rooms—and pay for 
one—at The Allerton.” 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 
Executive Offices: 285 Madison Ave., New York 


| New York—45 E.55thSt. New York—143E. 39thSt. 


New York—130 E. 57thSt.* New York—22 E. 38th St. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
* Exclusively for women. 

Rates $12 to $22 a week 
Transient Rates: $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 


No Initiation Fees = « No Dues m 
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|” "Thiicty Miles of. | 
Wooded Lake Shore | 


+448 B+ 


TEN THOUSAND ACRES OF PARADISE IN 
THE CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
LAKE REGION 


“+45 be 


We are pleased to be able to offer for 
sale to a responsible individual or syndi- 
cate at a wholesale price an exceptionally 
attractive tract of land suitable for a wild 
game preserve, large country estate, or a 
subdivision of the highest class. 

Half of this 10,000-acre tract is ideal 
hunting and fishing ground. Half is 
now suitable and readily salable for high 
grade summer estates. 

This tract combines all the natural 
beauty of a city park—eight large lakes 
—sandy beadice heeled downs, with 
that of a sportsman’s paradise, yet is easily 
accessible by rail and State motor roads. 


A progressive town adjoins the tract. 
For detailed particulars write to: 


James E. Merritt, Realtor | 
Exclusive Agent 
Suite 1276, First National Bank Bldg. | 


CHICAGO 

















































ND now the Ahwahnee, one 

of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished resort hotels, fur- 
nishes a luxurious residence for 
your visit to Yosemite. $12 a 


day upward, American Plan. 


Yosemite Lodge, The Senti- 
nel, Glacier Point Hotel, Camp 
Curry, housekeeping cabins 
and High Sierra Trail Camps 
at popular rates. Send the cou- 
pon for illustrated booklets. 


THE AHWAHNEE 


IN YOSEMITE 


OPEN ALL YEAR. 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO., Dept. 75 
Yosemite, California 


Please send me free Yosemite booklets 
Name_ 


Address 


| _ FEOPEL 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Bernard Mannes Baruch Jr., son 
of the  capitalist-philosopher-Democrat 
(Trae, March 12), purchased for $350,000 
a seat on the New York Stock Exchange 





©Keystone 
BERNARD MANNES BARUCH JR. 
. . . has interests. 


from Clarence P. Wyckoff. Graduated 
from Harvard in 1923, young Mr. Baruch 
has rubber and steel interests. 


—_—>-— 


William Ellery Sweet, onetime 
(1923-24) governor of Colorado, and his 
son, Channing Fullerton Sweet, purchased 
the 15,307-acre Jack Woods cattle ranch, 
upon which they expect to breed a larger 


| number of purebred cattle than does any 





other ranch in the U. S. 


—-——_ 


Mr. & Mrs. Harold E. Talbott Jr.— 
he is an Ohio manufacturer and sports- 
man; she was pretty Peggy Thayer of 
Haverford, Pa—arrived in Manhattan 
from Africa with a baby rhinoceros. They 
had bought it, alive, in Uganda on their 
hunting trip. It had died at sea. They 
sent it to be stuffed. 


— eee 


Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh, 
mother of a hero, went to a convocation 
of school teachers at Toronto, Canada. 
After speaking of certain educational 
problems she concluded: “. . . The im- 
mediate cure, if I may suggest it, is to 
place the election of all school officials 
directly in the hands of the active class- 
room teacher.” The New York World 
printed her words beneath the headline: 
MRS. LINDBERGH HAS IDEA. 


—_—o—- 


Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
aopped off from airport at Williams, Ariz., 
in his new and unchristened Ryan mono- 
plane, landed on plateau six miles away, 


; climbed out, went to nearby ranch, asked 


astonished owner for some lunch, got it. 
Inhabitants of Williams heard Col. Lind- 
bergh’s plane was down, rushed to plateau 
in automobiles, found plane unharmed, 
found note in Col. Lindbergh’s handwriting 
stuck in window: “Gone to lunch.” 
at eet 

Glenn Hammond Curtiss, air pioneer, 
president of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., 
has never had a serious accident in a plane. 
But last week he suffered many bruises 
and a severe shock when a speeding auto- 
mobile crashed into the parked automo- 
bile in which he was sitting, near Auburn, 

ar 
NY. P 

Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor, told 
the Boy Scouts of America that they could 
use 90,000 acres of his land near Red 
Bank, N. J., for a summer camp. 

ro 

Conde Nast, publisher of Vanity Fair, 
Vogue, etc., purchased the controlling in- 
terest in the Grand Central Palace and a 
neighboring office building in Manhattan. 
The deal involved $15,000,000. He said 
he would use the upper floors of the Grand 
Central Palace for permanent industrial 
exhibits and continue the policy of leasing 
the three lower floors for annual automo- 
bile, boat, flower shows. 


ee 


Max Garfunkel, founder of the Busy 
Bee Restaurants in Manhattan, is through 
(i.e., he is going to give his restaurants to 
his three children and set out for play- 
grounds with his wife). Said he: “For 40 
years I’ve worked from 5 o’clock in the 
morning until 8 o’clock at night. I’ve 
never had a real vacation. Now I’m going 
to play. I want to go to Palm Beach, to 
Europe, to Carlsbad, Vienna, Paris and 
Switzerland. I am going to retire, quit. I 
am tired. Money is not everything. .. . 
Frankfurters, coffee, lemonade, savings 
accounts, seven days a week, little sleep, 
bustle, shouts, profits, frankfurters, soft 
shell crabs—these are my memories.” 


——— 


The Late Elbert Henry Gary, one- 
time chairman of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
was for neariy a quarter of a century the 
object of much speculation: How much 
money did he make? Last week, nine 
months after his death, the yearly re- 
muneration he received was published for 
the first time: a salary of $225,000 and 
annual bonuses of approximately $175,000 
brought his earned income to $400,000. 


John J. Raskob, vice president of the 
General Motors Corp., had audience with 
Pope Pius XI and received a special bene- 
diction. A Knight of Malta, Mr. Raskob 
had contributed to the Hospital of the In- 
fant Jesus in Rome, favorite mission of 
the Pope. Said Mr. Raskob: “His Holi- 
ness was particularly pleasant.” 


are ones 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink,  so- 
prano, gave her estate at Grossmont, Callif., 
valued at $230,000, to the disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of the World War. They 
will use it as a rest home. Said she at a 
dinner of disabled veterans in Minneapo- 
lis: “I make this gift . . . because you 
called me ‘Mother’. . . . Six years ago in 
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Minneapolis you disabled men drank a 
silent toast to the two sons I lost in the 
War—one on the American side and the 
other on the German. May you all go to 
California and rest in the most glorious 
spot I know of.” 





Sergius Cholmberg, scapegrace grand- 
son of the late Count Leo Tolstoy and son 
of the Count’s daughter Anna, was arrest- 
ed and tried on a charge of burglary last 
week in Prague, Czechoslovakian capital. 
When he wept, begged for mercy, and said 
that he had read none of his grandfather’s 
writings, the Magistrate let him off with a 
suspended sentence. 


— + — 


W. R. Morris who, as head of Morris 
Motors, bears the relation to British 
motor manufacture of Henry Ford to the 
U. S., last week found himself obliged to 
dispose of $4,750,000. Last year the com- 
pany earned $6,500,000. After taxes and 
preferred dividends the $4,750,000 re- 
mained for the common stockholders. 
Since Mr. Morris is the company’s sole 
common stockholder, he might. have as- 
signed himself all the sum. Instead, he 
ordered it applied to company surplus. 


MEDICINE 


Sea Sickness 

There are almost as many seasick cures 
as there are sufferers. Last week Drs. J. 
Frank Pearcy and Daniel B. Hayden of 
the University of Chicago Medical School 
advocated a new one, in the American 
Medical Association Journal. They had 
been working on ears and eyes in hospital 
and laboratory; they noticed that lowering 
the normal blood pressure by means of 
sodium nitrite decreased the dizziness and 
“seasick” feeling of subjects after they had 
been rapidly rotated. Believing that sea- 
sickness is caused by overstimulation of 
the labyrinth of the ear by the constant 
changing motion of boats, they decided to 
give sodium nitrite a public trial. Dr. 
Hayden had planned a European trip; he 
made the liner his laboratory. During a 
tempestuous passage he rounded up 16 
tormented travelers. After each had been 
given a well-known treatment (subcutane- 
ous injections of epinephrine chloride), he 
started his experiment. To eight he gave 
three to five grains of sodium nitrite every 
two hours. All eight were cured after the 
second dose. The other eight, who received 
no sodium nitrite, were ill for two days. 

Recently Drs. O. Brunns and E. Hor- 
nicke in the Miinchener Medizinische 
Wochenschrift offered a diametrically op- 
posed therapy. Their observations showed 
that people with high blood pressure rarely 
suffer from seasickness; that there was a 
drop in blood pressure at the worst point 
of the disease. They suggested, therefore, 
drugs to raise blood pressure. 

No drug will help all of the people all 
of the time. Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy 
guaranteed “in every case” is sometimes 
efficacious; it contains, as its advertise- 
ment asserts, “no cocain;” instead it has 
45 per cent chlorbutanol, a cocain substi- 
tute often used as a local anesthetic. Wise 
ones, when seasick, will consult a doctor. 
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The first manufacturing concern to use Buffalo’s Airport 
commercially was the Ford Motor Company with a daily 
freight service between Buffalo and Detroit....... Air 
Mail Service is now in operation between Buffalo and 
Cleveland, connecting with the transcontinental air lines. 








ruly 
a wonderful City. . . . 


Thirty-seven miles of 


water front..... a great 
harbor. ... thirteen trunk 
line railroads .... abun- 


dant hydro-electric power 
....one of the finest air- 
ports of the country..... 
industrial sites on both 
sides of the international 
border at low cost..... 
ideal labor conditions. 


€ Buffalo, pioneer city in the construc- 
tion of aircraft, is in the forefront of 
this expanding industry. Planes from 
its plants are daily joining the Fleets of 
the Air, destined to become a vitally 
important factor in the Nation’s trans- 
portation systems. Its magnificent 
airport is on the principal east-west 
airways, in operation and projected. 


@ In addition to contributing nation- 
ally to this newest form of transpor- 
tation, city, state and nation and pri- 
vate corporations are spending millions 
of dollars to expand all other shipping 
facilities on the Niagara Frontier. 
The Frontier occupies an important 
key position between vast re- 
sources of raw materials and the 
great consuming centers of population. 


€ Come and grow with us. Asa strong, 
representative financial institution of 
Buffalo, we can be of assistance to you 
in establishing a new business ora 
branch here. “t- “t- ~t~ 


Manufacturers & Traders 
—Peoples Trust Company 


BUFFALO 

















EXECUTIVE 


MIDDLE-WESTERN 
house requires the 
services of a General Man- 
ager of a principal depart- 
ment of its business. He 
must be a man of known 
ability and experience in 
the handling and promo- 
tion of a high grade spe- 
cialty business, preferably, 
though not necessarily, ex- 
perienced in office equip- 
ment. Thereis no manufac- 
turing problem involved. 
He would be expected to 
function completely in 
both the business and na- 
tional distribution manage- 
ment. All replies will be 
kept strictly confidential. 
The company’s present 
men know of this adver- 
tisement. 
Address: Advertising 
Manager, Time Inc., 25 
West 45th St., New York. 





- JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Silk, Satin, 
Calico, Rags 


ELL, whichever it is 
you got out of life’s 
little lottery, you need 


to Budget all the same. 

SILK should Budget if she 
wants to keep out of Calico (al- 
though Calico can be very 
becoming). 

SATIN must watch her step 
and not be too upstage lest she 
stumble (through charge ac- 
counts, debts, and other financial 
carelessnesses) right into RAGS. 

CALICO can hold her own by 
BUDGETING and perhaps get 
in a silk dress now and again. 

Whilst poor RAGS—let her 
take a mental inventory and a 
JOHN HANCOCK HOME 
BUDGET SHEET and begin all 
over again. 

John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheets may be had on request, if 
you will send a two-cent stamp 
to cover the cost of mailing. 


Write Inquiry Bureau 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


T. 
\__—. SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS ——' 
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| Toll Bridges 


Over the Ohio River at Madison, Ind., 
there is use for a bridge; over the Mis- 
souri at Hermann, Mo. and Courtney, Mo. 
are similar uses; and at all three places 
public authorities, too poor to build 





James GILBERT WHITE 
“Greatest in the world.” 


bridges at common expense, recently 
authorized private individuals to build toll 
bridges. 

Last week J. G. White & Co., world- 
famed engineers and financiers, advertised 
that they would sell stock in the National 
Toll Bridge Co., just incorporated espe- 
cially to finance those three bridges. 

That advertisement followed by a fort- 
night the advertisement of H. M. Byllesby 
& Co. and the Federal Securities Corp. to 
sell debenture bonds in a railroad and 
highway toll bridge over the Mississippi 
at Vicksburg, Miss. 

Between the appearance of the two ad- 
vertisements Governor Smith of New 
York vetoed legislative measures to en- 
franchise toll bridges across the St. Law- 
rence at the Thousand Islands, and across 
the Niagara River at both Tonawanda and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Governor Smith gave five sharp and 
sane reasons for his veto: 1) public 
authorities can finance bridges at lower 
cost than private; 2) bridges are public 
and the public should own them; 3) 
privately owned toll bridges are as old- 
fashioned as privately owned toll roads; 
4) the particular New York franchises 
sought were practically perpetual; 5) if 
private corporations can make money on 
the construction of toll bridges, the gov- 
ernment can. 

Nonetheless toll bridges have been built 
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and will be built privately. At the begin- 
ning of this year, the U. S. Bureau of 
Public roads reports, 233 toll bridges were 
in operation in the U. S. Private organiza- 
tions owned 191 of them. Under construc- 
tion were 29 new toll bridges, 20 being 
private. Proposed were 163 more, 100 
of which were to be privately financed. 

At least six good reasons exist for 
private capital to build toll bridges: 1) 
motor travelers are willing to pay tolls 
to shorten their journeys; 2) local au- 
thorities derive a certain, if trifling, in- 
direct income; 3) government authorities 
are often too lethargic to construct needed 
bridges; 4) engineering friends of private 
capitalists, rather than the engineering 
friends of officeholders get the construc- 
tion jobs and profits; 5) sale of bridge 
bonds and stocks provides work and 
profits for banking houses; 6) bridge 
bonds and stocks are investment oppor- 
tunities for people with idle money. 

Such being the case, the soundness of 


_ investments in toll bridges depends very 


largely upon the integrity of the banking 
house, checked up in every case by the 
personal banker of the investor who under- 
writes the bridge bonds. 

After J. G. White & Co. sell the secur- 
ities of the National Toll Bridge Co., the 
J. G. White Engineering Corp. (“greatest 
in the world”) will superintend the con- 
struction of the proposed toll bridges 
across the Ohio and Missouri rivers. Mil- 
lions will be spent and huge masses of 
steel will be flung across wide water, but 
all the same these jobs are small ones for 
James Gilbert White. He is a great im- 
perialist of U. S. contracting. Upon five 
continents his engineers are carrying the 
dynamic principles of U. S. business into 
lands where U. S. political influence will 
perhaps never penetrate. A huge dam in 
Abyssinia, a railrcad in South America, 
and the construction of a great hydro-elec- 
tric plant in Italy—these are a few of the 
big jobs now under the aegis of J. G. 
White, the son of a poor Pennsylvania 
village preacher. 

The village lad went West, to teach 
physics in the University of Nebraska, but, 
when he branched out into contracting, 
his star rose in the East and he definitely 
made Manhattan his base of operations 
in 1890. From his great house on River- 
side Drive he can look across the mile 
wide Hudson River and perhaps dreams of 
bridging it. With “J. G.,” who has now 
turned 60, lives “J. D.,” his son, James 
Dugald White, 38. “J. D.” is a director in 
all three of his father’s companies, but 
avoids the connoiations of “engineer” and 
describes himself as “in the bond busi- 
ness.” 


—— 
Fall River Helpers 


Homer Loring, who is developing a rep- 
utation as a “minute man” for New Eng- 
land industry, last week revealed that be- 
fore he resigned the chairmanship of the 
Boston & Maine R. R. a month ago (TIME, 
March 26), he was developing plans to 
help the whole community of Fall River, 
as he had helped that railroad. 

A few days after the Fall River fire 
(Time, Feb. 13), he and Louis Kroh Lig- 
gett, president of the United Drug Co. 
and director of a dozen other important 
New England industries, decided that, as 
long as they intended to “rejuvenate” 
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some New England community, they 
should begin with stricken Fall River. Mr. 
Loring put investigators to work, who soon 
found that Fall River cotton mill owners 
were in the mood for merging and re- 
financing. Such action required banking 
facilities, which Fall River lacked. 
Thereupon Mr. Loring proposed to in- 
crease the capitalization of the B. M. C. 
Durfee Trust Co. of Fall River and have 
it absorb two other local banks, the Massa- 
soit-Pocasset National and the Metacomet 
National. Last week directors of the three 
institutions agreed to accept Mr. Loring’s 
plans, which of course are also Mr. Lig- 
gett’s. 
— 


New Bedford Strikes 


The method of forcing a balance be- 
tween the manufacturing costs and selling 
costs of fabrics which New Bedford and 
neighboring Taunton, Mass., textile mak- 
ers adopted last week was to reduce wages. 
The New Bedford Silk Mills cut pay by 





25%. and at once 140 employes walked 
out. Twenty-seven cotton mills announced 
10% pay cuts for the beginning of this 
past week and 2,571 mill hands immedi- 
ately voted to go on strike. The three local 
newspapers are condemning both wage re- 
ductions and strike. 


Wood 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, before opening a campaign to 
dissuade home-builders from stucco and 
brick, invited the public to invent a rally- 
ing-cry. Last fortnight first prize ($5,000) 
went to one James E. Noble Jr. of Sani- 
torium, Miss., for his lofty “Certified by 
Centuries of Service.” Tersely quieting 
the fears of those who worry about de- 
forestation, the slogan, “Wood, Use It— 
Nature Renews It,’ won second prize 
($2,000) for Mrs. Dora Davis Farrington 
of Interlaken, N. J. Less clever, by one 
word, a Mrs. Maud Burt of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, thought of “Use It—Nature Re- 
news It,” got third prize ($1,000). 








Anglo-U. S. Financiers 


In London the Right Hon. Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond, Bart., P. C., M. P., chair- 
man of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
and director of many another industrial 
concern, last week received the British 
gentlemen of the press. In Manhattan a 
few hours later Albert Henry Wiggin, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank and 
of the Chase Securities Corp. and director 
of many a banking, railroad, public utility 
and industrial concern received U. S. re- 
porters. Both men had the same an- 
nouncement to deliver—the creation of the 
Finance Company of Great Britain & 
America Ltd. with £2,040,000 (about $10,- 
000,000) capital. Chase Securities and 
Imperial Chemical Industries are to own 
and sell equal amounts of the common 
stock. 


The purpose of the company is to apply 
capital, which the Wiggin and Mond or- 
ganizations gather, to commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises in the British Empire, 
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Europe and the U. S. Said Sir Alfred, se- 
lecting his words meticulously: “The 
potentialities are very great indeed. The 
money behind us may be said to be limit- 
less, but it will be only for good things. 
There are possibilities of further extension 
internationally. This group of financiers 
is not intended to be an octopus.”* 

Imposing is the list of the new com- 
pany’s directors: 

Sir Alfred Mond, chairman. 

Sir Harry Duncan McGowan, K. B. E., vice 
chairman. He is chairman and managing 
director of Nobel Industries Ltd. 

Mr. Wiggin. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Reading, 
G. C. B., K. C. B. O., onetime Viceroy of In- 
dia, a director of the National Provincial 
Bank Ltd., and of the Midland Bank. 

The Hon. Lord Colwyn, vice president of 
the Council of the Federation of British In- 
dustries and a director of Martin’s Bank, Ltd. 

Harold John Mitchell. 

Henry Mond, a director of Barclay’s Bank 
Ltd. 

Clarence Graff, joint managing director of 
the new company. 

James Henry Gannon, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank and joint managing 
director of the new company. 

Those men will function in England. In 
the U. S. will be a committee with similar 
directorial powers. Its membership is as 
imposing as is that of the British board: 

Mr. Wiggin, chairman. 

Sir Alfred Mond. 

Sir Harry McGowan. 

Matthew C. Brush, president and chairman 
of the executive committee of the American 
International Corp. 

Frederick Hudson Ecker, vice president 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Archibald Robertson Graustein, president 
International Paper Co. 

J. Horace Harding, of Charles D. Barney 
& Co. 

John J. Raskob, vice president and chair- 
man of the finance committee of General 
Motors Corp. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

William Hartman Woodin, president of 
American Car and Foundry Co. 

Halstead G. Freeman, president of Chase 
Securities Corp. 


— 
A& P Attacked 


A pensive grocer sat, his chin snuggled 
in his palm, at the rear of the Cincinnati 
convention hall where this past week the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
was holding its yearly meeting. Before 
him on the convention floor wholesalers 
rose in diverse and unpredictable fashion 
to explode with the troubles of their busi- 
ness. On the platform President J. H. 
McLaurin of the association stormed at 
his constituents. They must fight together 
to preserve themselves, he cried; they 
must support the individual store keeper; 
they must oppose the chain store. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
of America was the particular butt of his 
displeasure, because, with its 15,536 stores 
in the U. S. and Canada, it is the largest 
chain organization in the world. Last week 
it published the profits of its fiscal (busi- 
ness) year, which ended Feb. 29. Those 
profits were $18,411,119. 

_ President McLaurin’s method of attack- 
ing the A. & P. organization was the subtle 





*Immediately upon the announcements, demand 
developed in Manhattan for stocks of the Chase 
National Bank, which owns the Chase Securities 
Corp. The bank is considering the issuing of 
new stock carrying unusual privileges. Simul- 
taneously the price of Guaranty Trust shares 
rose. And that gave face to a rumor, unsup- 
ported, that the two banks might merge. 
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way of innuendo. Said he: “It would not 
be accurate to state that the Atlantic & 
Pacific represents at this time a monopo- 
listic control of retail food distribution, 
but we do undertake to express our opin- 





—— 











©P. & A. 
PRESIDENT HARTFORD oF A. & P. 


. in a shadowy Valhalla. 


ion that the organization as now con- 
ducted, possesses the potentiality of a 
control of retail food distribution to such 
an extent as to threaten the best interests 
of the American public. Is Federal control 
of that organization in prospect? Will the 
conduct of chain stores generally be such 
within the next few years as to bring about 
such a degree of ‘co-operation’ and ‘under- 
standing’ among the largest ones as to 
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attract the eye and attention of the De- 
partment of Justice?” 

This roundabout suggestion of Federal 
investigation followed the positive demand 
made in Manhattan last week by the 
executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers that the 
Federal Trade Commission study the busi- 
ness methods of all chain store organiza- 
tions. The butchers accuse the chain stores 
of misleading advertisements, false bar- 
gain sales, short weights and price cut- 
ting.* 

Although there is nothing overt to indi- 
cate that these two almost simultaneous 
attacks against chain food stores were 
planned jointly or with premeditation, 
their coincidence means that food distrib- 
uters are developing an aggressive defense 
against the expansion of chain store busi- 
ness. Such tactics may indeed stir food 
chains to merge. At present they number 
about 800 (with 60,000 stores competing 
with about 300,000 independent retail 
stores). Hitherto chain stores have been 
highly individualistic, each system spread- 
ing out like strawberry vines from a par- 
ent plant. Nor have they, except for the 
Kroger grocery stores and the J. C. Penney 
dry goods stores, done much to soften 
public opinion excited against them by the 
neighborhood store keepers. Kroger’s and 
Penney’s this year have set afoot large 
campaigns of “institutional” advertising, 
praising the service of the chains and at- 
tempting to “humanize” them. Penney’s, 
especially, is utilizing the personality of 


*During the last 18 months more and more 
(now about 100) A. & P. stores have opened 
fresh meat departments. They are perhaps Ar- 
mour & Co.’s greatest customers. On that ac- 
count when a group of Chicago and Manhattan 
bankers and brokers a fortnight ago bought 
1,000,000 Armour & Co. shares, Wall Street 
gossip said that A. & P. would get the shares. 
This was denied. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., which long has 
sold fresh meats, last week bought the 73 outlets 
of the Hoosier Grocery Stores, in and around 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Kroger now has over 3,800 
stores. 
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James Cash Penney, its founder. Other 
chains, on the other hand, keep up the 
policy of vending food impersonally. 

A fantastic story about the company is 
that the Rockefellers own the A. & P. 
stores. That is false. They do not, nor 
have they ever. The A. & P. stores are 
owned by two sons of the man who 
founded them, the late George Huntington 
Hartford. 

George Huntington Hartford, a “down- 
easter” born at Augusta, Me., went to 
Manhattan before the Civil War and there 
operated a modest hide and leather busi- 
ness from his store on Vesey street. A 
neighboring store keeper, one Gilman from 
Bridgeport, Conn., was in the spice and 
tea business, and in 1859 the first Hart- 
ford went to work for Gilman as store 
manager. Gilman soon withdrew from the 
business. He had a peculiarity that doubt- 
less was most trying to Hartford. He 
feared death so terribly that he would en- 
dure near him no mirrors in which he 
might note the shriveling of his features, 
no clocks which clicked their hurrying sec- 
onds against his ears. 

Under Hartford’s management the spice 
and tea business prospered and in 1864 
he organized it as the Great American 
Tea Co. The idea of neighborhood stores 
came to him. Promptly he opened such 
stores in scattered parts of New York and 
Brooklyn and by the end of the Civil War 
he had several doing well. 

In 1869 the late James Jerome Hill 
drove the last spike into the ties of the 
Northern Pacific railroad and the Atlantic 
coast became tied thereby to the Pacific 
coast by steel rails. It was a dramatic 
event, which kept the entire country talk- 
ing. Hartford capitalized the “news” inter- 
est by renaming his company the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. In 1912 tele- 
phones were taken out of A. & P. stores. 
Credit and delivery privileges were no 
longer granted customers. These changes 
brought an increase in business of 65%. 
Three years ago the company was re- 
incorporated as the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America. 

The original Hartford died in 1917. 
Two of his three sons carried on the busi- 
ness; George is Chairman, John is Presi- 
dent.* They are unique: although they 
are heads of a mammoth nation-wide com- 
pany dealing in vital commodities, they are 
permitted to lead a life of almost absolute 
seclusion from the public. Thus a mini- 
mum of publicity ensued from a romantic 
interlude in which President John Hartford 
was divorced from his wife, married his 
wife’s modiste, remarried his first wife, as a 
result of which the modiste-wife told great 
tales of living at the rate of $225,000 per 
year. Had such colorful news been con- 
nected with the president of almost any 
other equally large corporation in the U. S., 
it would have become a front- -page serial 
with installments whenever and wherever 
President Hartford moved. The Hartford 
uniqueness arises from the fact that, unlike 
most giant steel, motors, tobacco or food- 
selling corporations, the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company has practically 
no stock in the hands of investment houses 
or “the public.” Hartfords and associates 
own it. Therefore the history, the opin- 





*Edward, the third son, who died in 1922, 
founded the Hartford Shock Absorber Company, 
recently inactive, 


ions, the nature of its chief officers are 
not “public matters.” 

Both Chairman, 62, and President, 54, 
come regularly to work in Manhattan; 
the former from Montclair, N. J.; the 
latter from a vast estate at Valhalla (West- 
chester county, N. Y.). President Hart- 
ford’s Valhalla is no meeting place of 
brawny heroes or great and faithful war- 
riors; it is a place of shadowy woods, 
where a man may be alone with dog and 
horse. 


For each day of Holy Week the F. W. 
Woolworth stores averaged almost a 
$1,000,000 business. During Easter Eve 
clerks sold $2,408,555 worth of goods; dur- 
ing the whole week $6,977,268. These were 
records. 

Records also were sales made by the 
great chain store systems during the first 
three months of 1928. The tally: 
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Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of 
America’s quarterly business is not listed 
because its fiscal year ends with February, 
not with December as do the fiscal years 
of the others (see above). 


Rice Campaign 


Exhorted E. S. Shoaf, manager of the 
Jennings, La., Chamber of Commerce: 
“Rice, which is the principal food of 
more than one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion, does not occupy its rightful place on 
the menu of the American family simply 
because rice-growers and millers have not 
properly advertised their product. Its nu- 
tritive value is great compared to that of 
other common foods.” Mr. Shoaf was 
addressing a conference of rice-growers 
and millers of the three principal rice- 
growing states (Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana), meeting last week in New 
Orleans. They talked about the need for 
advertising in order to market effectively 
their annual output of 6,500,000 barrels of 
rice; planned an aggressive campaign to 
make the nation rice-conscious. Last week 
they met again in Jennings and talked 
about the same. 


*Slightly less than sales of the same period of 
1927. 
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447-T Park Square Building, Boston 


New York, Chicago, Washington, 
San Francisco 
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EIGHT YEARS 
WITH WILSON’S CABINET | 
By David F. Houston | 


Former Sec’y of Agriculture and 
Sec’y of the Treasury 


Original Edition Brand New 
2 Vols. Illustrated. Complete Index 
Published (1926) at $10.00 


Our Special Price $ 
aK. charges extra) 1 © 98 


“David F. Houston knows more about Wilson 
and the Wilson Administration than any 
other living man.” | 
LIMITED QUANTITY! ORDER AT ONCE! 


NION 18 C 120 
IBRARY - 0 oe 
SSOCIATION EST. 1864: 


W rite for Bargain Catalog Tm 19¢ 





Snow-cap edmountainslikeRainier, 
mountain lakes, the Pacific surf, blue 
inland seas, America’s greatest forests, 
cruising, fishing, golf, water and 
mountain snow sports—your favorite 
recreation easily accessible by motor, 
train or steamer. Average summer 
temperature 62°. Bring all the family 
to the “Charmed Land”, 


SEAT TLE—Make your VACATION pay 
double dividends — combine pleasure with getting 
facts on Seattle’s remarkable progress. In fourteen 
years industrial employees in Seattle increased 95%; 
value of industrial products 148%; bank clearings 
256%; foreign trade 550%; population, metropol- 
itan area, 68%. Seattle is Where a World City HAD 
to be. Visit Seattle this Summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angelesand 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct.31. 


Seatil 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 102, Seattle, Washington» 


Please mail me,FREE, your illustrated booklet 
describing Seattle and ‘“‘The Charmed Land.” 























Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant. 

SERIOUS 

CogvetTtE—Helen Hayes breaking her 
heart for the lover they won't let her 
marry (Time, Nov. 21). 

Marco MiL,tions—Eugene O'Neill, hit- 
ting modern babbittry with a fantastic 
Marco Polo mallet (Time, Jan. 16). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—The Theatre 
Guild unfolding the long and astonishing 
scroll upon which Eugene O’Neill has 
traced the bitterness of a disappointed 
woman (TIME, Feb. 13). 

Other well-regarded serious plays: 
Civic REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS, TWELVE 
THOUSAND. 

MELODRAMA 

THE TRIAL oF Mary DuGan—A chorus 
girl jumps out of the frying pan into the 
witness chair (Time, Oct. 3). 

DracuLa—Bram Stoker's choker, deal- 
ing with a werewolf in count’s clothing 
(Time, Oct. 17). 

THE StLeENtT House—About a slinking 
Chink (Time, Feb. 20). 

Another able melodrama: INTERFER- 
ENCE. 

FUNNY 

BurRLESQUE—Hearts and spangles tan- 
gled behind the footlights of the two-a- 
day (Time, Sept. 12). 

THE CoMMAND TO Love—Any portfolio 
in a storm is the principle that leads an 
unprincipled diplomat into a lady’s bou- 
doir (Time, Oct. 3). 

Paris Bounp—A charming and witty 
couple who just avoid divorce (Time, Jan. 
Q). 

THE BACHELOR FATHER—About bas- 
tards, but as refined as a lump of sugar 
(Timer, March 12). 

Other funny plays: THE SHANNONS OF 
BROADWAY, THE QUEEN’s HusBAND, THE 
Roya Famity, Our BETTERS. 

MUSICAL 

Entirely frivolous: Funny Face, Good 
News, Rain or Shine, Manhattan Mary, 
Keep Shufflin’. 

Lavish productions: Show Boat, A Con- 
necticut Yankee, The Three Musketeers. 





New Plays in Manhattan 
Diamond Lil. Propped up under the 
arm-pits by a dress that might have been 
designed by the stage carpenter, Mae 
West played the role that she had written 
about a bygone queen of Manhattan’s 
underworld. Diamond Lil was a harlot 
whose heart was as big and golden as the 
enormous swan shaped bed that stood in 
her elaborate cubicle above Gus Jordan’s 
saloon and brothel. None the less, she was 
hardboiled; when a Salvation Army cap- 
tain came to save her soul, she planned to 
seduce him and when a lady threatened a 
double cross, Diamond Lil stabbed her in 
the tenderloin district. Despite her efforts, 
Gus Jordan, the bowery boss, is caught 
eventually, for white slave trafficking. 
The Salvation Army captain, really a 
member of the police force, is his captor; 
Diamond Lil cuddles into his arms at the 


end saying, “Boy, I knew you could be 
had.” 

Actress West plays her heroine with an 
eloquent and minatory calm, which con- 
trasts well with the chryselephantine mag- 
nificence of her appearance. There are 
oldtime tough songs, outmoded slang 
words (“moll,” “dick,” ‘“corset’), and 
singing waiters, one of whom yodels, in 
the musty bar-room, the same song with 
which he recently amused Manhattan 
cabaret patrons. Diamond Lil is an enter- 
taining melodrama. 

—— 

Volpone. When the Theatre Guild 
wanted to play Ben Jonson’s sardonic 
comedy, they chose to retranslate the Ger- 
man version recently effected by Stefan 
Zweig. Their choice was wise. As rewrit- 
ten by an up-to-date European, Author 
Jonson’s somewhat mechanical morality 
becomes a gleeful and raucous farce, 
lacking the solemnity of a classic and im- 
bued instead with precisely the caustic 
and colloquial violence which it had for its 
original audiences* in 1605. 

Volponet is a money-hugging voluptuary 
who lies in bed groaning and pretending 
to be dying. Seeing him so, his compan- 
ions in coin-clutching, each hoping to be 
made his heir, come to his bedside bearing 
gifts and ready to commit other offices of 
friendship. Volpone’s assistant in decep- 
tion is the smart and fluttering Mosca; 
together, they are reaping a rich harvest 
until Volpone attempts to perform rape 
upon a friend’s wife, sent to him for no 
better reason. Tried in court for this 
offense and adjudged innocent, Volpone 
tries another wily and audacious rascality, 
one which leads to his own undoing. 
Mosca, always a step ahead of his miserly 
master, makes himself Volpone’s heir. Not, 
however, heir to his avarice; Mosca opens 
Volpone’s chest and as the curtain falls 
he is throwing golden coins, by the hand- 
ful, out of the window, into the world. 
Volpone is Dudley Digges. Mosca is Al- 
fred Lunt; out of a flawless cast, he 
seemed merry and at ease in this old, 
delicious play. 





—_—~@ 


In Pasadena 


More a pageant than a play, Lazarus 
Laughed, by famed Eugene O'Neill, re- 
ceived its first performance last week in 
Pasadena, Calif. Briefly, the play sets 
forth the adventures of Lazarus who was 
raised from the dead, taken to Rome, and 
there, after he has failed to provide Em- 
peror Tiberius with renewed youth, 
burned at the stake. Lazarus is convinced 
that death is a misconception; men, he 
suggests, should forget sorrow and they 
should laugh, laugh, laugh, laugh, laugh, 
laugh. The actors in the play give a large 
part of their time to an illustration of this 
precept; at one point, in the Pasadena per- 
formance, laughter, concerted and _ solo, 
continues on the stage for four successive 
minutes. 

There are those who contend that Play- 
wright O’Neill has more to say when he is 
concerned with intimate and human drama 


*Or for play-goers a half-century later, of 
whom one, Samuel Pepys, called it ““A most ex- 
cellent play, the best, I think, I ever saw. . . Aye 
(1665). ; 

|Volpone is fox in Italian; the names ol all 
the important characters in the play are Italian 
words. Mosca means gadfly; Canina (a prosti- 
tute who tries to marry Volpone) is bitch. 
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than when he is setting forth some tremen- 
dous generalization upon Life. The first 
audience at Lazarus Laughed was properly 
impressed with the repetitive and imposing 
spectacle which the Pasadena Players 
(amateur) made of their production. The 
play was given in the Pasadena Commun- 
ity Playhouse, a theatre endowed by local 
patrons for the highly able efforts of the 
Pasadena Players. The mechanics of the 
production were gigantic; there were vast 
numbers of actors, 400 costumes and 300 
masks of all kinds. Irving Pichel, deep- 
voiced and deliberate, made a splendid 
Lazarus. Gilmor Brown, who organized 
the Pasadena Players some ten years ago, 
played Tiberius and acted as director. His 
handling of mob scenes, much after the 
methods of Max Reinhardt, was always 
effective. 


_BOOKS 
FICTION 


Mechanistic Ass 


Tue Man Wuo Knew Coo.ipce, Be- 
ing the Soul of Lowell Schmaltz, Con- 
structive and Nordic Citizen—Sinclair 
Lewis—Harcourt Brace ($2). 

The Man Located. Lowell Schmaltz 

takes great pleasure in announcing him- 
self friend to Coolidge, a classmate in 
fact, though before Christmas of Fresh- 
man year he “had to go back home and 
take up the burden of helping support the 
family” (in other words, he flunked out). 
But he did chance once to enter an Am- 
herst classroom simultaneously with Cal, 
and venture that the winter was going to 
be cold. Cal “came right back, ‘Yep.’ 
Didn’t waste a lot of time arguing and dis- 
cussing. He knew!” On the strength of 
this intimacy, Lowell Schmaltz, vacation- 
ing office supply salesman, with Wife 
Mamie and Daughter Delmerine, drops in 
on “the old kid” at the White House. A 
suave morning-coated Mr. Jones welcomes 
him, gives gracious non-committal an- 
swers to a persistent “What does Mr. 
Coolidge think of. . . .” and finally re- 
grets solemnly that the President will be 
detained for several days in secret con- 
ference on the Mayflower, but hopes Mr. 
Schmaltz will drop in again next time he 
is in Washington. Unembarrassed by hav- 
ing overheard this White House conversa- 
tion, Author Lewis stool-pigeons Lowell 
Schmaltz through interminable mono- 
logues. He is then able to present the fol- 
lowing data on: 
_ The Man’s Habits. Lowell Schmaltz 
inhabits Zenith, the hypothetical mid- 
western town boomed by the famed real- 
tor George F. Babbitt. 

He lives in a “dandy little Italian-villa- 
style bungalow with two bathrooms. . . 
a slit in the wall for the disposal of safety 
razor blades . . . garbage incinerator . . . 
electric washing machine. . . .” 

His wife, Mamie, with the “advantage 
of canned goods, and delicatessen shops 
with every delicacy from salads to cold 
turkey” is free to play bridge and “get a 
lot of culture” at her William Lyon Phelps 
Ladies’ Book and Literary Society. 

He himself has “always given a lot of 
attention to intellectual matters... 
right up on history ... clear through 














You Pick the Point That 
Fits Your Writing Stroke 


Prove it for yourself, money 
can not buy a better writing pen 


There are fourteen different styles of points to 
choose from —Wahl makes ’em all —and there’s 
one that writes like you. 
















Find that one. See your dealer today and 
try the range of Wahl graduated, easy- 
writing points. 

For real writing satisfaction, pick your 
pen by its point. This Wahl is a matchless 
value at this sensible price, five dollars, 


Eversharp Eversharp 
pencil to match pencil to match 
$3.50 $3.50 
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VERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


© 1928, The Wah! Company, Chicago; The Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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read Life regularly 
EVERY week ! 





‘THs message is peculiarly 
significant at the present, 
particular moment. For we 
have in preparation a new 
LIFE, each issue to be full of 
so many good things (humor, 
sports, politics, drama, movies, 
books, pictures)—you won’t 
want to miss one of them! 


You can get them at the news- | 
stand every Friday (if you get | 


there quickly enough). Or they 
will be delivered to your home 
by an obliging postman—if you 
fill out the little coupon below. 
* * * * 

There will be a series of un- 
usually humorous and deco- 
rative covers by 


Charles Dana Gibson, 

Russell Patterson, 

John LaGatta, 

Garrett Price, 

F. G. Cooper 

and others. 

kt kk * 

Why not try atrial subscription 
NOW? 
Ten weeks for one dollar. 


Ten weeks of the best humor— 
in text and pictures—that 
America produces. 


You Can’t Buy More Hap- | 


piness for So Many People 
for So Little Money 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE! 


LIFE 
598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me LIFE for ten weeks, for which I 
enclose One Dollar (Canadian, $1.20; Foreign, 
$1.40). 


T-4 


By the Year, $5.00 
(Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60) 














both Wells’ Outline of History, or prac- 
tically through it, and also Van Lear’s 
Story of Mankind, especially studying the 
illustrations . . . and now kind of special- 
izing on philosophy ... this Story of 























‘©Keystone 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 


“We'll sell it for two.” 


Philosophy ... it gives you the whole 
contents of all philosophy in one book.” 

He has a sympathetic girlie in New 
York, for his wife doesn’t quite understand 
him. 

His best friend is Mortician Mack Mc- 
Mack whom he admires for having in- 
stalled really fine mortuary apartments 
which paid for themselves in less than 17 
months. The mortuary equipment in- 
cludes “a pile of nice linen handkerchiefs 
for the bereaved, all absolutely free .. . 
and a casket that slides out of the back 
room into the chapel-drawing room on a 
little electric trolley, as if by magic... 
thus giving a feeling of awe and mystery.” 

The Man’s Soul. Lowell Schmaltz puts 
in his list of “leading intellects’ Anne 
Nichols, because, “say, the author of a 
play like Abie’s Jrish Rose, that can run 
five years, is in my mind—maybe it’s high- 
brow and impractical to look at it that 
way, but the way I see it, she’s compa- 
rable to any business magnate, and besides 
they say she’s made as much money as 
Jack Dempsey.” 

He “never could understand why they 
make so much fuss over Babe Ruth or 
even a real scientific pioneer like Lind- 
bergh, when we haven’t yet done anything 
to boost the honest-to-God master genius 
that invented the electric refrigerator. . . 
Think of what it'll do . . . every sort of 
frozen dessert. . . .” 

He believes in Coolidge because he is 
safe. 

He believes in enforcing European 
debts because his congressman reported 
exorbitant prices in all the best European 
hotels. 

He believes in Prohibition because it’s 
the law, but that “don’t mean you got to 
be a fanatic’—if you can find a reliable 
bootlegger. 

He believes in tabloids because “maybe 
we may prefer more highbrow news- 


papers, but for them cattle [the Bolshe- 
viks who give ‘Hunky plays by Gorky or 
whoever this Hunky playwright is’] the 
pictures put over a message of American- 
ization they couldn’t get no other way.” 

He believes travel is broadening because 
he drives slow enough (45 to 50 miles an 
hour) “to study the agriculture and other 
features of the country,” and stops at 
tourist camps—“it isn’t a question of 
money, but it’s half the fun as well as in- 
formation of a trip to get right down 
among the common, ordinary folks that 
ride in flivvers.” 

He believes in “what the great bard 
says: ‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’” but 
he digresses from any given conversational 
point, only to digress from the digression. 

He believes in progress, but can think 
of only one improvement upon life—a 
radio in the bathroom so that he can lie 
in his tub and listen. 

He believes in Real Estate booms. 

He addresses the Men’s Club of the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church on “The 
Basic and Fundamental Ideals of Chris- 
tian American Citizenship—item: service, 
item: practicalness: 

“Service is imagination. Service is that 
something extra, aside from the mere 
buying, stocking, and delivery of goods, 
that so tickles the comfort and self- 
esteem of a customer that he will feel 
friendly and come back for more. Service 
is, in fact, the poetry, the swell manners, 
the high adventure of business. . . . 

‘And now practicalness. . . . I want to 
tell you gentlemen that when we have 
reached a point in American advertising 
where we can combine straight selling- 
talk with not only the joyous spirit of the 
holiday season, but also the most delicate 
intimacies of young love, and also a 
cleverly worked-in quotation from Holy 
Writ, then by thunder we have reached a 
point of practicalness never thitherto 
known in history!” 

Significance. Thus in a series of ex- 
cessively droning monologues Lowell 
Schmaltz gives himself away to incon- 
ceivably long-suffering audiences as a self- 
satisfied ass thriving in a smug over- 
convenient America, 1928 model. Lively 
audiences yawn, groan, escape him, but 
posterity, trapped by the author’s undeni- 
able virtuosity in the spoken word, will 
listen and believe that the mechanistic ass 
was typical of the age. And posterity may 
not detect this flaw: “typical” American 
butter-and-eggers idolized in Lindbergh all 
the heroism which their own ready-to- 
wear existence lacked, and would always 
prefer a Lindbergh to the “honest-to-God 
master genius” who invented the electric 
ice box. Author Lewis has concocted the 
synthetic Schmaltzian horror, only to flay 
it for having no imagination beyond its 
mechanistic world, and yet he, concocter, 
flayer, is a victim of the same mechanism. 
Crammed with a thousand facts, equipped 
with test tube and tuning fork, Lewis's 
laboratory does not imagine the chemical 
of human kindness. The defenseless speci- 
men wallows blandly in 100% American- 
ism, while the experimenter stands off and 
sneers, smacking his lips, rubbing his 
hands, gloating wickedly. 

The first monologue of the series ap- 
peared originally in magazine form. The 
story runs that his publishers cabled Au- 
thor Lewis suggesting that they set it up 
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No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 


will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established 57 years 


40 European Offices 


LONDON PARIS ROME CAIRO 












All Expenses 
Visit England, Belgium. atone Ger- 
GOLLEG: France cay ha Both Week! 

Sel tc 0, ie 4. Congerial a en — z : 
; xRerite ed Fico strated ait 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL sueEAy 


Dept.504, 510 W.Dearbern $t.,Chicago, I, 











For horsepower—for speed—for 
stamina—for long life—for down- 
right dependability, the Kermath 
Boat Engine will cost you less 
than any comparable selection 
you might make, 

A wide range of sizes and speeds from 
which to choose, yet each possesses 
the uncommon combination of simplic- 


ity, reliability and economy. Low cost! 
That’s Kermath. 


Write and tell us in what size or type 
you would be interested. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 
“A Kermath Always Runs’’ 


KERMATH 
Se 





in slim book form and sell it for a dollar. 
The cabled answer: “Hold off. I'll send 
you more of the same, and we'll sell it for 
two.” 
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Wine, Women and Sword 


PRELUDE TO BATTLE—Manfred Gott- 
fried—John Day ($2.50). 


The Story. Offspring of a Mogul 
prince, Temugin is born clutching in his 
royal fistlet a clot of congealed blood. 
Astrologers and soothsayers thereupon 
agree that by the blood of his enemies the 
child is destined to bring many peoples 
under his rule. 

Astrology being what it is, the child, 
growing apace, shows little inclination or 
aptitude for warfare, and _ indifferently 
watches his warrior father fare forth to 
battle, return victorious; fare forth again, 
return defeated; fare forth a third time to 
fetch Princess Guzisur, Temugin’s 14-year- 
old affianced bridé. On the journey the 
old man dies. The sworn marriage con- 
tract is broken, for of what use is father- 
less Temugin as an ally? Ignoring the in- 
sult, an old minister of state tricks half- 
hearted vassal princes into allegiance to 
Temugin, and year after year the youth 
leads them into desultory warfare with 
faint glory and inconsiderable plunder. 

Meanwhile he takes Princess Purta 
Coujeen as first wife, to bear him heirs, 
and to rule over his women, already nu- 
merous. Flaunted at the lavish wedding 
festivities are jewels, brocades, gold- 
chased armor, games, races, wines, meats. 
Only the beautiful princess holds herself 
aloof, unmoved, even when her bride- 
groom accepts two charming virgins as a 
wedding present. Though she refuses to 
put herself out to please her new master, 
she proves an able mistress of his women’s 
quarters. Her favorite punishment is to 
overturn a large jar of beans in a culprit’s 
presence and then require the miserable 
wretch to pick them up bean by scattered 
bean. This proves so effective that she 
rarely has to resort to flogging. On the 
eve of a great military campaign, Purta, 
bored, jealous, at last makes herself at- 
tractive to Temugin, and accompanies him 
next day in the best mule litter, the one 
with springs. 

But he, exhausted by interminable foot- 
less fighting, harried by powerful enemies 
and treacherous vassals, resolves to sacri- 
fice his questionable independence for 
peace and pleasure in the palace of some 
mightier overlord. He chooses Ung Khan 
as his most likely protector, agrees to sur- 
render two thirds of his revenue, and to 
live at the court of Caracorom with 2,000 
fighting men ready for emergencies. In 
return he is guaranteed his safety, and the 
integrity of his kingdom. 

Thus, Temugin settles down to a new 
life. And greatly does he relish the pleas- 
ure of hunt and feast and woman. For the 
sake of variety he conducts an occasional 
military expedition, and Ung is so well 
satisfied with his ward’s masterly strategy 
that he gives him his daughter as second 


wife. At this point, Temugin orders a cen- | 


sus of his family. A eunuch (fad newly 


imported from Turkey) reviews 18 years | 


of hearty domesticity, reports 84 women 


including the two wives, 178 children, of 


whom 65 have died, leaving a net incre- 
ment of 113. 














Reduce 
Maintenance Costs 


Spray-Paint 
Your 
Business 


Property 





Paint by Machine—Save the 


| Cost of Hand-Brushing—The 


Difference Will Surprise You 


) es pays to own your own 
spray-painting outfit. One 
of your men can quickly learn 
to cover 1000 square feet and 
over per hour with the easy- 
to-operate Binks Spray Gun. 
Once you own a Binks Spray- 
Painting Outfit, your entire 
business establishment may be 
frequently refinished both in- 
side and out at a low cost. You 
will protect your property in- 
vestment for all time. 


Owners of factory and private build- 
ings, hotels, hospitals, schools;— 
builders, contractors, etc., are finding 
the Binks Spray-Painting Outfit the 
paying investment in their mainte- 
nance departments. 


Here is a one-time investment that 
will pay for itself at the start and save 
you 60% to 80% of your painting 
costs for years to come. Further in- 
teresting details will be cheerfully 
mailed upon request. Write today. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept.D. 3129Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 


One of many factories spray-painted 
with Binks Equipment 





For Product Finishing 
Complete Equipment for applying Quality 


| Finishes on manufactured products. Tell us 


what your finishing problems are; our en- 
gineers will help you solve them. Write for 


| Bulletins. 


Grey-haired, lethargic, Temugin is the | STUNDE MEE HOE 
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Japan, China, Philippines, Pekin, Siam 
Do the unusual 
June 20th—Sept. Ist—$1450 
FAR EAST EDUCATIONAL CRUISE 
11 Broadway, N. Y. Bowling Green 7657 





Science News-Letter 


pn the 4 weekly May issues of Science 
News-Letter new and startling subjects 
have been selected. They are simply and 
charmingly written. For example, ‘As Fat 
as Men Can Measure”; itsopposite, “‘Meas- 
uring to the Billionth of an Inch”: ‘‘A 
Plant That Bites Mosquitoes”; “‘Convicts, 
Dogs and Vitamins Solve Pellagra” are 
featured articles. ‘‘Classics of Science” in 
each number. Read these May issues of 
Science News-Letter. You will find them 


all broadening, entertaining and highly 
scientific. 
Special Offer—$2.00 for 6 months 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


2145 B St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 














Why be old 


before your time? 


OU are no older than you feel. 

Years make littledifference. It 
is your health and strength that 
count. 

You can put off old age by 
avoiding the degenerative diseases 
that sap your vitality. 

National Bureau of Analysis 
Our Stay-Wellserviceshowsharm- 
ful tendencies before they do 
damage, and while they are easily 
corrected. It costs a mere trifle. 

How the plan oper- 
ates is clearly told in 
our free booklet, “The 
Span of Life.” Youwill 
find it interesting and 
valuable. 

Write for your copy 
today. 

DR A a A A AN ( 
National Bureau of Analysis 
Bankers Building, Chicago 
Send me your free booklet, “The Span of 


Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 
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easy victim of an adroit harem intrigue, 
and of a back-biter who convinces over- 
lord Ung that his satellite is a traitorous 
rival deserving death. Temugin, warned 
in time, collects an army of outcasts. His 
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MANFRED GOTTFRIED 


A eunuch reported the result. 


men ride to battle, exulting in the good 
omen of Temugin’s flying hair, turned 
white overnight. Armor clanks, arrows 
fly, stallions shriek, Heaven is obliged to 
shut its ear, while 40,000 men are slaugh- 
tered. Victorious Temugin takes possession 
of the mighty kingdom of Caracorom. But 
no longer content with pleasurable peace, 
he rouses his war-worn men to the con- 
quest of Ung’s allies, and their allies, and 
their allies’ allies’ allies and all other peo- 
ples of Asia. And thus it is that posterity 
has known Temugin as Genghis Khan, The 
Great Khan, First Emperor of the Ancient 
Moguls and Tartars, from Peking to 
Samarcand. 

The Significance. The fire-and-sword 
career of Genghis Khan has thrilled many 
a warrior, and many a martial layman. 
Just how this career should have got under 
way is the interesting question to which 
Prelude to Battle gives an entertaining 
answer, legendary except in the bare facts 
of names and alliances. No sentimental 
tale of a boyhood dream nurtured through 
manhood to glorious fulfillment, this ac- 
count reports the progress of pleasure 
into boredom, and then the progress of 
necessity into fame. Cause and effect of 
boredom is the sophisticated theme which 
Author Gottfried handles with leisurely 
wit, and very little boredom. By ironic 
tales of man’s intrigue and woman’s ri- 
valry he rescues the continual clash of 
arms from dangerous monotony. Indeed, 
it is in the harem that Author Gottfried is 
at his satiric best. 

The Author. Manfred Gottfried was 
born in Chicago, and educated at Yale 
where he came across Petis de la Croix’ 
History of Genghizcan the Great. For 
three years he was an Associate Editor of 
Time. He then withdrew to the Italian 
Riviera to mull over the legend of Genghis 
Khan’s youth, while his wife, Ruth A. 
Jeremiah Gottfried, compiled recipes for 
dishes of all nations, which were published 
as The Questing Cook (Time, Dec. 12). 


Ministers’ Children 


Heavy Lapen—Philip Wylie—-Knopf 
($2.50). The Rev. Hugh McGreggor, lion 
of the Lord, cleaned up a saloon-ridden 
Ohio town, survived two flesh-and-blood 
wives and one great War, and reaped as 
reward a luxurious country-club parish in 
the “Gilt-edged suburb of America.” His 
pulpit thunderings were consistently con- 
cerned with Faith, and helped consider- 
ably to deaden his own still small voice of 
doubt. But Ann, his modernist daughter, 
suspected him of puritanical hypocrisy, 
and flung herself the more violently into 
a materialistic existence that was promis- 
cuous, not to say debauched. McGreggor, 
sensual himself, imagined her life as ac- 
curately as it is possible for a Victorian 
to imagine looseness; but did not take it 
to heart until Ann expounded to him the 
explicit creed of her unmorality. Terrified 
by realization of his religious failure as 
exemplified in Ann, Hugh resigned his 
worldly parish and became pastor of “the 
barest and humblest of churches.” Ann 
settled down, in time, to suburban matron- 
liness; rearing her children as convention- 
ally as her stuccoed neighbors reared 
theirs. And the conflict between two gen- 
erations came to an end. 

For all his insistence upon his own bore- 
dom with the matter in hand and indiffer- 
ence to the curiosity of his reader, Author 
Wylie tells his age-old story with gusto, 
relish, and a naive zest in his discovery of 
the differences between two successive 
generations. Wise enough, perhaps, to 
know that there is no answer, he offers 
none. 
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Anemia 


Tue Hotrer—Elizabeth Bowen—Diual 
Press ($2.50). The stagnant monotony of 
English middle class vacation has crept 
into this reflection on the malign chance of 
propinquity. A group of English transfer 
their habits of life to an idle existence on 
the Italian Riviera, where, unaffected as 
they are by the land that offers them hos- 
pitality, they depend the more upon each 
other for wherewithal to pass the time 
away: tennis, botany excursions, picnics, 
bridge. And every one knows just which 
the other is doing, and every one knows 
with whom. There is the agitated little 
Mr. Lee-Mittison, pathetically chipper 
when he has organized a picnic, but dashed 
to nervous gloom when it disintegrates to 
egg-shells and a mackintoshed wife. There 
is the inevitable pair of spinsters, who 
paint wretched watercolors, and quarrel 
over Hedonism. There are plenty of 
charming young girls, and no eligible 
young men. Finally there is Sydney War- 
ren, a lovely girl of 22, sophisticated, 
neurotic, who provides the hotel with 
faintly perverted gossip because of her in- 
fatuation for a charming widow, Mrs. 
Kerr. Sydney tries to escape the pity of 
ever-present hotel guests by affiancing 
herself to a sanguine, vacationing clergy- 
man aged 40, but the clergyman is quickly 
followed by an anticlimax. 

The Book of the Month Club singles 
out Author Bowen because of her “news 
of the post-War generation” (it lacks red 
blood) and because of her exquisite style. 
The news has been reported before; the 
style, like the pension-hotel, is afflicted 
with anemia. 
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For over a quarter-century, 
F. A.Seiberling has been an acknowl- 
edged leader in the tire industry. 

Practically every major improve- 
mentin tire manufacturing—in tire 
construction—bears the imprint of 
his inventive genius, or has been 
developed under his direction and 
leadership. 

As President of the Lincoln High- 
way Association, his pioneering 
spirit rejoiced in the task of bring- 
ing toward fulfillment the first 
vision of a great national highway. 

Today he is cooperating in what 
promises to be the greatest road- 
building achievement of all time; 
the planning of a Pan-American 
Highway which will bind a hemi- 
sphere together into one social and 
commercial unit. 
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odays Buying 
and ‘lomorrow’s Buy 


An Editorial hy FA.Seiberling 


The flower that is chosen this spring for the 
beauty of its bloom, for its delicate perfume, is 
the flower which will be grown for next spring. 
Today’s buying makes tomorrow’s buy. This is 
true of flowers, is true of shoes, and hats, and 
motor cars— 

And tires. 

We offered you tires which were finer in quality; 
you bought them—bought more,—and we grew. 

To quality we added quantity,—and grew faster. 

Our confidence in our product led us to an- 
nounce recently the Seiberling Tire Protection 
Plan, under which the purchaser of a Seiberling 
All-Tread is protected for a full year against any 
further tire expense due to accident. 

And our growth became phenomenal. 

We are proud of the fact that we have prospered 
through your selection,—that the buy we offer 
you today is the result of your yesterday’s buying. 





The experience and skill acquired by F. A. Seiberling in 
designing, making and selling over 50,000,000 tires — 

A one-piece tread with sidewall protection — 

Quality, to which has been added quantity: twenty per 
cent more rubber, twenty-five per cent stronger cotton— 

And now, based upon a confidence in our product which 
millions of car-owners share, we offer to the purchaser of a 
Seiberling All-Tread — 
ONE FULL YEAR’S FREE PROTECTION AGAINST 
FURTHER TIRE EXPENSE DUE TO ACCIDENT— 
A better buy to reward the better buyer. 
THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Read the Truth 


me ey they leark, to smoke? 
for pleasure they flock fo 


© 1928, R. y. Reynolds Tobacco 
‘ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











